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THE AVERAGE WOTlIAN. 
In the great union political meeting of women 
held in Queen’s Hall last Saturday night, 
Miss Willard said that “ the Average Woman 
is the key to the position.” The point was 
well taken and was evidently appreciated by 
the platform where, with two or three excep- 
tions, the leaders of the Woman’s Movement 
in Great Britain were assembled ; but these 
were experts and specialists of the reform, 
who had learned most of them—by the 
things they had suffered—that, until they 
help to make the laws by which they are 
governed, womenkind can never expect justice. 
We cannot do better than quote Miss Willard’s 
words: ‘For the abstract principle of justice 
on which the Woman Question is really based, 
the Average Woman does not care a farthing ; 
while, for the sake of justice in the concrete, 
she often plays the part of heroine. If she 
thought she ought to want the ballot, she 
would seek it with persevering zeal; but 
she honestly believes that it is more womanly 
to cry out against than for it, She has been 


told this from press and pulpit since her 
earliest. racollection, and she has learned the 
same doctrine from ‘her husband at home.’ 
The Average Woman is oftentimes a member 
of the church, and, like the rest of us, falls 
into the error of confounding the husks of 
Christ's Gospel embodied in theology with its 
kernel embodied in the Golden Rule; she is 
devoted and good and conventional; she 
usually has a home of her own, and her 
favourite end of all controversy is, ‘I have 
all the rights I want.’ 
others) disgusted with the ‘ woman-novel,’ and 
not too well pleased with platform women— 
at least not until she has had the happiness 
of hearing them; after that she has not 
infrequently been; known to say, ‘ With all 
thy faults I love thee still.’ She is attract- 
ive, kindly, and well-meaning, but dreads 


all the speechifying of the speaking sister- 
hood, even though their tireless tintinnabula- 
tions should tinkle on until the ¢rack of 
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She is (like some 


‘the speech of people’ more than she does 


doom, She is not clear concerning the rela- 
tions of cause and effect in politics and law, 
but she must be if women are to win the 
ballot. She has not studied Frances Power 
Cobbe, on the ‘ Duties,’ nor John Stuart 
Mill on the ‘Subjection of Women;’ she 
could not for the life of her state the theory 
of evolution, or Henry George’s heavenly 
vision of the Single Tax; but this same 
Average Woman has a lot of hard sense in 
the snug round box on the top of her head, 
and whoever counts her out let not the 
progressive women do so if they expect to 
win. She is not imaginative, and if she 
believes in politics at all, it will be decidedly 
“practical politics,” and she must be shown 
(as Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch so clearly 
illustrated in her brilliant speech) that as 
it is impossible for man to “represent” woman 
when the tax-gatherer comes round, when 
the policeman escorts her to jail, or the 
hangman to the gallows, so he cannot 
“represent” her in the drawing up of the 
laws through whose out-working these penal- 
ties fall to her lot. 

In America, Australia, and New Zealand, 
the Average Woman has rallied to the polls to 
vote against the public-house, against the 
gambling den, and haunt of infamy. In the 
nature of the case she can be counted on to 
stand with practical solidarity against this 


WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


U"fewepaper. 


OnE PENNY. 


trinity of evils that forms the fortress of 
temptation to her children. 
“‘olear in her mind” that no one has a right 
to set these institutions along the streets in 
neighbourly nearness to her home, and if the 
power is given her she will remorselessly drive 
them off the pathways frequente1 by herself 
and little ones. 
which to lift the Average Woman above her 
prejudices as that of the reforms that tend to 
safeguard those to whom she has given birth 
and being. Here we have solid ground to 
stand upon. 
of theory, and the testimony of Sir John 
Hall, ex-premier of New Zealand, and of 
Mrs, Sheppard, Superintendent of the Fran- 
chise for the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union in that colony, abundantly proves that 
with the slogan, “Down with the Dramshop,” 
we can win the adhesion to the woman’s vote 
of the Average Woman, and that means the 
Average Man in whose ballot lies the promise 
and potency of all things governmental that 
we seek, 


She is perfectly 


There is no lever so long by 


An ounce of fact is worth a ton 


—_—————— 


OUR PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


INTERVIEWS WITH 
Tur Hon. anv Rev. J. G. ADDERLEY, M.A., 
AND 
Mr. PERCY ALDEN, tHe WaRDEN OF 
MansFIELD House SerrLeMeEnrt. 
Few who were present at the devotional meetings . 
which preceded the annual Council Meetings of 
the B.W.T.A. will have forgotten the eloquent 
and fervid address given by the Hon. and Rev. 
James Adderley. It was with this address 
in my memory that I sought out Mr. Adderley 
to ask his opinion upon the various forms 
of variety entertainments which are taking a 
deeper and deeper hold upon the minds of the 
people. Judging from the scantily furnished 
room, with its deal table and almost carpetless 
floor, in which Mr. Adderley received mo at his 
mission house at Plaistow, he leads a somewhat 
ascetic life. Like many others of tho High 
Church clergy, he feels it to be consistent to 
adopt the plain style of living to which dire 
necessity has forced largo numbers of the flock 
to whom he ministers, He can better enter 
into their wants and difticulties, and feel for 
their privations if all luxury is banished froi 
his own home. But the presence of a bag of 
cricket bats, and a picture over the mantelpiece 
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of a sturdy cricket eleven, were convincing 
proofs that Mr. Adderley is no morbid - ascetic, 
but shares the natural love of young and robust 
manhood for athletic exercises. His genial face 
and hearty manner fully accorded with the 
cricket bag. 

“What is your opinion, Mr. Adderley,” I 
asked, “ regarding the supervision of the Music 
Halls and Variety Entertainments of the day?” 

“ It is undoubtedly desirable that the amuse- 
ments of the people should be kept free from 
moral taint. I am a great advocate for all 
healthy recreation, either indoors or out, and I 
must confess that I am not so pessimistic with 
regard to the tastes of the working classes in 
this particular as are some people.” 

‘‘ Is there not a great deal which is immoral 
and degrading about many of the music halls, 
for example ? ” 

‘“‘They need purifying in many ways without 
doubt, and I take it as a most hopeful sign 
that the democracy demand pure amusements, 
and that they have nobly supported the work 
of the County Council in this particular. Now, 
I cannot, you know, poge as a judge of music 
halls, because I have never frequented them, 
but. I am told that one of the most popular 
music-hall artistes to-day is Mr. Chevalier. Well, 
as I am given to understand, Chevalier’s songs 
are fit for anyone to hear. People will always 
love a ballad, and the comic song will never die, 
and there is a scope for sentiment of a pure 
and legitimate character. A music-hall audience 
can be played upon, just as an_ intellectual 
audience at the Lyceum, and made to laugh at 
innocent fun or to weep at pathetic woe. I 
cannot conceive that impurity and coarseness 
are unavoidable attributes of our music halls. 
Do not mistake me by supposing that the music 
hall as it largely exists to-day is an idcal enter- 


tainment. I believe that the facts regarding } 
many of these places were far uglier than } 


investigators made known to the public.” 


“ You would not abolish these entertainments ¥ 


altogether, I conclude, Mr. Adderley ?” 
“Certainly not. Reform and purify as much 
as you will, but leave the masses that form of 
entertainment which appeals to them most 
strongly. Used rightly, it is an immense power 
for educating them. The drama and the music 
hall have a tremendous effect upon the character 
of the people. This is unalterable. It is of no 
use to try to do away with them, and to con- 
demn all such amusements in the manner 
done by Mr. Archibald Brown in ‘ The Devil's 
Mission of Amusement.’ Never make the 
mistake of denouncing that which is popular, 
and which can be made good. Upon all com- 
mittees of supervision for dealing with the 
amusements of the people I am most thoroughly 
in favour of having a fair proportion of women 
members. Their influence is necessary, and 
must be beneficial. I fear I have little more to 
add now, as you have brought the subject rather 
unexpectedly before me, and one does not care 


to be dogmatic about a matter which one has | to the stage—the men thought it was just as 
not specially studied. But won’t you have | great, if not a greater, evil for children to be put 


lunch with Sister Gertrude, who superintends 
our mission ? She might tell you something about 
women and music halls.” 

Unfortunately, want of time compelled me to 
leave Sister Gertrude for a future occasion, 


MR. PERCY ALDEN. 


At Canning Town is the well-known Univer- 
sity Settlement known as Mansfield House. It 
has been founded for practical helpfulness, in 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, for all that affects 
human life. Bible classes, Sunday evening 
lectures, children’s services, concerts, debates, 
a sick benefit society, penny bank, lodging 
house, and many other helpful institutions are 
worked under the auspices of this Settlement. 

' I found the Warden, Mr. Percy Alden, very 


interested in the subject of popular amusements. | How can you expect girls to be pure and refined 
“ What do you think about your music halls | in feeling when the whole family lives in ong 
out here in the East-end, Mr. Alden P” roomP I have known cases in which a family of 
“They are not to be compared for wickedness | nine or ten have lived in one little room.” 
to those in the West End. I think that half the “Do you think music-halls counteract the 
entertainment given at our music-halls is not | attractions of the public-house P ” 
strictly lowering in its tendency, although not “Not as they are. 1 believe drinking is the 
elevating ; but at some of them the perform- | greatest evil of the music-halls, and the sale of 
ances are debasing, and we need public super- | intoxicants ought to be abolished. Drink 
vision. I do not advocate. their abulition, but | degrades the feelings of those who are not 
their reformation. I should like to see theatres | absolutely immoral, deadens their sense of 
and all places of public entertainment under the | shame at what they witness, and it greatly 


control of a supervising committee.” stimulates the sensuality of the depraved, 
“You would, of course, advocate having Personally I should like to see all the drink 
women members upon such a committee P” traffic prohibited, but as that seems impossible, 


“ That is a most essential thing, because men | I advocate municipalisation. 
are eo hardened to the sight of these questionable | “ You are all such thorough-going democrats 
performances that they have lost the finer sense | here, Mr. Alden, that of course you go in for 
of repulsion. Tey take quite for granted what | the women’s progressive movement ? ” 
under other circumstances they would consider | “Certainly ; all the thoughtful men down 
outrageous, I think that women and girls who | hete are in favour of giving women equal rights 
frequent these places are a good deal influenced | With men, Of course, the less advanced men 
by the opinions of their male escorts. Women still regard their wives as mere household drudges, 
ought to be upon the licensing bodies and have a | We have a Women’s Settlement as a branch of 
shure in the control of places of public amuse- | our work here, and vomen speak largely at our 
ment. A year or two ago Mr. MacDougall, of | meetings and Sunday evening discussions. The 
wives of the working men speak excellently in 
debate. They don’t drivel, but speak out what 
they mean, straight to the point. Out of the 
next four Sunday lectures, three will be given 
by women.” 

At this juncture the financial Secretary, Mr. 
Will Reason, came in, and was thoroughly in 
harmony with the views expressed by Mr. Alden. 
I noticed before leaving, a portrait of a striking- 
looking lady in cap and gown—a graduate of 
London University. ‘That is my sister,” said 
Mr. Alden. ‘“ And my wife,” said Mr. Reason. 
Whereupon I congratulated both gentlemen. 
Upon the stairs I encountered a number of poor 
women, who I found were supplied at Mans- 
field House with tailoring, shirt-making, to do 
at home, at fair prices. I hope at some future 
time to investigate this scheme for the rescue 
of female labour from the hands of the sweaters. 

a Saran A. Too.sy. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE VOICE THAT SPOKE. 


na had gone back to evil, and in an 
ee Rerictlisn Jean blamed herself as 
the cause of the womans lapse. Her ex- 
ition. with Allison had cost her dear if she 
had purchased her short pleasure at the prics 
of Barbara's soul. 

She understood it all only too well. 
Barbara must have seen Allison’s letter, 
watched her keep her appointment with him, 
recognised her husband, and accepted the 
worst view of the situation. Jean’s face 

w very white. That was the way the 
world judged the friendship between them. 
In setting her love on a higher plane than 
the conventional she had dared the verdict of 
those to whom all love was passion, all kind- 
ness between the sexes desire. 

Her association with Allison passed before 
her—a series of vivid pictures—and she held 
her head proudly, knowing that conscience 
acquitted her of evil. But the world had 
not acquitted her, and she remembered 
that Allison’s wife had called her a vile name 
on the very day when she had first thought 
of Allison as her lover. Jean’s face burned, 
but even in the humiliation of the remem- 
brance she measured the distance that 
separated the Barbara of to-day from the 
Barbara of that time. How far must the 
woman have advanced when she could be 
reticent in the face of the discovery she had 
made. She had not been sparing of her 
insults on the day of the boat race, yet her 
letter heaped no open insult on Jean; and 
for such silence to be possible in such a nature 
augured hopefully of good done. And now 
the prophecy would never be fulfilled. The 
fatal meeting had set Barbara apart from 
hope and good. Ob, if she had only been 
true to her own sense of right! If she had 
refused to meet Allison, Barbara would not 
have lost trust in her, and the months of 
sacrifice would not have been ineffecttal. 
Three wasted months! they arose before her, 
and their blank faces mocked her. But was 
it too late? Had everything become hope- 
less? Might she not find Barbara and con- 
vince her that she was her friend by reason 
of thissame friendship with Allison? Jean’s 
heart sprang up at the thought, and then 
fell again in despair. As long as London 
held them both, she knew that Barbara 
would never believe her intercourse with 
Allison was ended. 

If the woman was to be saved, more than 
a suspension of Allison’s friendship would be 
necessary. Jean would have to give him up 
altogether ; she would have to cut herself 
adrift from his life. 

There must be no risk of chance meetings, 
no business necessitating communication, no 
sight of his face. She would have to go 
away where she could never see Allison 
again. 

A moan of pain escaped her, and she 
looked round the room in terror. How could 
she do this thing? It was wrong, wrong. 
Their comradeship had been pure and innocent 
before God—why should she take the world’s 
verdict? She had dared it before and 
silenced it—she could dare it again. 

She put up her hands with a quick gesture, 
as if pushing the thought frora her ; and her 
fingers pointed to an illuminated text on the 
wall opposite. ‘* Whoso causeth one of these 
little ones to offend,” she read. It was not 
necessary to complete the sentence. 

In the sharp pain that cut through her, 
Jean understood that her friendship with 


Allison, pure and innocent as it was, was a | she.darted forward, and, throwing her arms 
stumbling-block in the way of a life creeping | round the woman, clung passionately to her. 
back into purity. And while she understood, | ‘I am so glad! so glad!” she sobbed. “Oh 
her soul revolted against the position. Why | Barbara! You didn’t think it of me? You 
should she always be sacrificed? Barbara | were not to leave me.” 

had ruined Allison’s life ; was the blight also Her head was pressed against Barbara’s 
to fall on her own ? face, and she did not see the struggle going 

It could not be right that for the second | on, the battle that was being fought between 
time she should give up all her hopes, break | good and evil; but she was aware of a new 
up ker career, and go out friendless and | tone in the voice that answered her. “ Yes, 
homeless. And where could she go? I did leave you,” the woman said, sulkily, 

Her head fell forward on the table before | ‘‘and I never thought to come back. And 
her, and tears blistered the open page of the | I’m a fool to come back now.” 
letter she had been reading before Barbara’s| Jean lifted her hands, and took off 
note had thrust its pain into her life. Barbara’s hat, and led her to the sofa. 

It seemed that years had passed sinca she| ‘Sit down, and tell me what made you 
had opened that letter from Brisbane. Was | come back. Oh, my dear! I am so glad.” 
it really only half an hour since she had said | ‘I’m sure you've no need,” said Barbara, 
it was impossible to accept the offer it con-| roughly. ‘I’ve been nothing but trouble. 
tained? It had been impossible then—was | I'll take myself off, and there'll be an end 
it impossible now ? of it.” ; 

Was not the letter a bridge over the swift “Jean Jaughed happily ; No, no; you are 
stream swirling and eddying around her. | going to stay with me.” 

Here were turmoil, conflicting rights, a “TT want to know,” said the woman, 
whirlpool of hurrying emotions; on the other | suddenly, “if it was you that got run over at 
bank duty beckoned to her. The figure con-| Ludgate Circus one day saving a drunken 
fronted her, pale, stern, relentless; and Jean | woman.” 

lifted her head and sat with despairing eyes} ‘“ Yes,” said Jean, wonderingly. 

staring at it. She saw vaguely the pageson| “I thought so. Lf wasn’t so drunk but I 
the table; and while she looked they changed | saw your face, and the letter you dropped. 
themselves into grey unintelligible papers, a | [t had his name on it. The minute I saw 
little pile folded and twisted, on which the | you with him to-night I remembered it.” 
only word she could read was “five.” Men-| ‘Yes; it was my address that I should 
tally, she counted them: one, two, three, | have left with a strry I had taken to his 
stopping when she reached twenty. ‘One | office.” 

hundred pounds,” she whispered vaguely, and 
at the words the notes seemed to fadeaway, and 
gave place to loose sheets of manuscript. She 
bent forward and examined them curiously. 
They were the final pages of her novel. She 
had written;them the last day she had been 
in Allison’s office, when she had gone to say 
the good-bye that had never been said, that 
must be said now. She could read the close 
writing; she could feel the pain pulsing 
through the words in which she had given 
voice to her love. 

And he had understuod. He had told her 
that evening he was a better man, for the 
story she had written. She had opened his 
eyes to his responsibility in Barbara’s de- 
gradation. It was the high standard she had 
set that had made it possible for him to assent 
to their separation. 

Separation? At the word Jean came to 
herself with a pitiful little cry. Everything 
was clear to her. The hundred pounds she 
had received, that last beautiful talk with 
Allison, the end of her book, the editor’s 
offer—every line converged to the point that 
pierced her heart, the conviction that she 
must give up Allison for Barbara’s sake, that 
she must leave England. 

She pressed her hands to her heart, and 
stood a moment, a panting torment tearing 
her bosom. Then she sank slowly to the 
ground and lay there in an anguish that 
could not find voice. 

And in the silence God spoke to her. 

* * * * * 


“T couldn’t rest till I’d found out if it was 
you,” Barbara said, 

“ Let me tell you everything,” Jean cried, 
eagerly. “TI want you to know; I ought to 
have told you before... . When I first 
came to town Mr. Allison printed some of 
my stories in his paper. He was my only 
friend, and he was very good tome. I came 
to like him tefore I knew he had been 
married. Afterwards... hetold me... 
we could only be friends, and I worked at 
the office . . . there wasnoharm . . . ever. 
You saw us at the boat-race. . .. Then 
when you were in the hospital I thought he 
had not done all he could to help you. And 
I was sorry .. . And you know I tried to 
be your friend. I never spoke to him from 
that time till to-day. . .. Barbara, do you 
believe I am telling you the truth? 

‘‘ Tsuppose you are only waiting for me to 
be out of the way, then you will be married,” 
Barbara said, irrelevantly. 

Jean flushed, and then grow pale. 

“We need not wait for that,” she seid, 
gently. “If Mr. Allison wanted to marry 
me he has only to get a divorce. The law 
would give him one.” 

“Then why don’t you?” Barbara cried, 
fiercely. 

“‘ Because the law is wrong. He will not 
claim a liberty you could not claim in his 
place. There ought not to be one law for 
the man and one for the woman.” 

“Then why don’t you let me die? What 
use is it being in love with a man you can’t 
marry ?” 

Jean smiled with white lips. 

“ Barbara, love means more than marriage. 
It means choosing the highest good because 
we love.” 

‘‘T have no patience with such talk,” the 
woman cried, sharply. ‘If you love him so, 
why didn’t you let me go back to the streets. 
They said I huadn’t a year to live if I went on 
with the drink. Why did you try to stop 
me?” 

“‘T wanted you to have a chance. Dear 
Barbara, you have not had a chance for ten 
years.” 


She did not hear the door open, nor see 
Barbara peering into the seemingly empty 
room; and it was only when the woman 
stumbled over her that she was aware of out- 
side things. She raised her head, and her 
eyes, from which all the youth had gone, 
looked wearily on the blank world before 
they took in the meaning of what they saw. 
Then she lifted herzelf, and the life flooded 
her face. Barbara! Barbara! Is it really 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Barbara, sullenly. ‘I forgot 
something ; I’ve come back for it.” 

Jean stood for « moment unsteadily ; then 
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Jean’s tone was very gentle and - 
pathetic. A quick change softened "the 
rough face, and two tears rolled heavily 
down Barbara's cheeks. 

“No,” she sobbed, “I haven’t had a 
chance. ll my life I’ve had a fight. I 
knew he was a man. I had the hope 
he'd help me into a better way. But Ididn’t 
mean to live with him till he knew what I'd 
been. I told him as soon as we were 
married . ... . but it was no use... .” 

Jean was crying too. ‘‘Poor Barbara,” 
she said, softly. -‘ He didn’t know... .” 

“I’m glad I’ve done for myself,” Barbara 
went on, recklessly. ‘I’m glad I'll not stand 
in your way much longer. .. .” 

‘‘ Barbara, don’t!” Jean cried. ‘I know 
what you feel—I know . . . . but you must 
believe I want you to live... . to show 
that you are a good woman. I can trust 
you now to help yourself.” 

‘“‘ What's the uee ?” Barbara asked. 
go wrong again.” 

‘‘No,” said Jean, a strange white light on 
her face silencing the woman; “I think 
when we are strong enough to stand alone 
God takes away the prop on which we have 
leaned ;” her voice trembled. “Iam going 
away to learn todo without Mr. Allison’s 
friendship. And you will learn to do right 
without me.” 

(To be concluded.) 


“Tl 


THE “FEMALE BACHELOR.” 


Suc# is the title of an article in the Saturday 
Review, which exemplifies the rather brutal, 
though happily somewhat old-fashioned view, 
still taken by some people of women workers. 
Writers of this type sigh for the “ old, old days,” 
when she who, by choice or circumstance, was 
debarred from the experience of wifehood and 
motherhood, led a cloistered life, or looked after 
her sister's children, or became a governess or 
companion. They are indignant with the 
“ elderly girl,” whose younger sisters are naturally 
more attractive in society, that she is not 
content to live in retirement. That she has 
special talents to cultivate, ambitions to fulfil, 
aspirations towards helping others, a desire to 
earn ar honest independence and to lead a 
cheery, busy life, is beyond the perception of 
these critics. They reck nothing of the fact that 
the governess, who was often ill-educated and 
unfitted for the career, is out of date, supplanted 
by high school and college, and that specialists 
are now sought for, to the great advantage of 
both teachers and taught. The humble com- 
panion is no longer the fashion, and yet many 
women must go out into the world to earn a 
living, and many more have time, strength, and 
gifts which they have a right to use. Unmarried 
women are learning to do good and interesting 
work, and certainly waste their lives less than in 
the.days when fancy work and a little charitable 
visiting were the chief resources of a large 
household of gradually ageing spinsters, or when 
governessing was the only outlet for every variety 
of taste and disposition. 

What are the charges made by the Saturday 
Reviewer against the single woman who “lives 
alone or with achum”? That she has a latch- 
key. Apparentlyithere is something metaphoric- 
ally awful about this desperate possession. It 
sounds very inadequate to plead that it is a 
simple means for saving @ hard-worked servant 
unnecessary trouble. That she smokes cigarettes ? 
Unhappily this is not more frequently done by 
the “lady bachelor” than by many married 
women in various ranks of society. It is an 
unfeminine habit and an unnecessary expense, 
but it is not confined to any particular class. 
That she talks freely and in mixed company 
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on subjects which modesty usually avoids P 
This is a stronger indictment. It is true, more’s 
the pity, of women of the same type that talk 
over-freely in so-called “fast” circles. Others 
may gravely and earnestly discuss questions of 
sex and morals interesting to both men and 
women, but these are not very young women, 
and are the last to hold lax views on moral 
questions. 

It is not the rule that really young girls, 
ladies, are allowed to live alone. The members 
who come to London to study for a profession 
are placed with friends or in supervised students’ 
homes, where there will be a public drawing- 
room for receiving visitors. It is not desirable 
that they should have absolute freedom, and it 
is the exception whereit is given. It is difficult 
to eee the scandal of a woman of five-and-twenty 
or thirty making her own friends of either sex, 
and determining the course of her life within 
the bounds of good sense and decorum, which 
we venture to say are seldom overstepped. The 
truth is that many people are quite unable to 
realise the busy, merry, innocent lives led by the 
great majority of women workers of the upper 
classes. Their work may not be brilliant, it may 
only be “journalistic hack work,” but they work 
hard, and find in it the satisfaction that a healthy 
body does in exercise. They have their hours 
of discouragement, and their little triumphs and 
successes. They have plenty of “nice ” women 
friends, with whom they thoroughly relish both 
lighter and more thoughtful pleasures. The men 
amongst whom they are thrown are often kind, 
helpful, and pleasant. The few women, who do 
allow themselves to become unsexed, and who 
thereby become unduly conspictous, no doubt 
injure the reputation of their sisters ; but those 
workers—and they are not a few—who remain 
gentle, courteous, and considerate in their 
dealings with men have no need to complain 
that the age of chivalry is past. 

Much half-ignorant, half-unkind rubbish has 
been and will be talked and written about the 
“female bachelor,” but it is difficult to imagine 
what would become of all the undertakings 
which now require women, and which were not 
dreamt of fifty years ago, if as many strong, 
healthy young women were now, as then, con- 
demned to eat their hearts out in idleness at 
home. Those who have practical knowledge of 
the great mass of so-called ‘‘ bachelor” women 
can afford to smile at the caricature drawn of 
them, and will have no hesitation in reassuring 
the alarmed Saturday Reviewer as to the 
probable future of their morals. 


DOCTORS AND TEDIPER- 
ANCE. 


On Monday week a public meeting was held at 
the Wimbledon Baths, in connection with the 
recently formed branch of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association, for the purpose of 
hearing addresses from Dr. Annie McCall and 
Dr. Winifred Westlake on the reasons for total 
abstinence. The Rev. F, Hall presided, and there 
was & crowded attendance, the audience con- 
sisting principally of ladies. 

The Chairman, in introducing the lady doctors, 
said thatithe Temperance question was a doctor’s 
question. There was a time not long ago when 
people stood up and said that alcoholic liquors 
were food, but no medical man who cared for 
his reputation would take that stand to-day. 
When doctors now prescribed ‘“ blood-making 
port and strengthening porter” they were very 
often going against their best convictions. 
Scientitic facts very clearly proved that alcohol 
was not only a poison, but a most virulent 
poison. Dealing with the question of abstinence 
as maintaining health and lengthening life, he 
quoted statistics from societies with which he 
was acquainted in Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
showing that the average sickness among the 
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Bradford Oddfellows was 13 days 10 hours per 
year, while among the Rechabites, an abstinence 
friendly mccisty, it was only 4 days 2 hours: in 
the Wesleyan Friendly Society at Colne it was 10 
re 10 hours, and among the Colne Rechabites 
4 days 2 hours, while the average sickness over 
the whole country was 17} days, for the Odd- 
fellows 13 days, and for members of total 
abstinence societies 4 days 6 hours. The death 
rate amongst the Bradford Oddfellows was 1 in 
44, amongst the Bradford Rechabites 1 in 141, in 
the Wesleyan Friendly Society at Colne 1 in 100 
and in the Colne Rechabites 1 in 71. The fact 
that in many insurance societies abstainers could 
be insured for 20 per cent. less than non- 
abstainers was another proof that total abstinence 
lengthened life. The fact was that tens of 
thousands of men and women died before they 
need die because of their own improvidence and 
ing bchety 

Dr. Winifred Westlake, in the course of an 
interesting address, maintained that there wag 
no nourishment in alcohol, and that very often 
the patients got better in spite of the alcohol 
and then gave alcohol the credit for the cure. 
It paralysed the nervous system, used up the 

tient’s powers or physical capital, and was 
‘ollowed by a period of depression which rendered 
increased doses necessary. Even the daily use 
of alcohol in moderation was a thing that had to 
be paid for in the undermining of the constitu. 
tion, loss of temper, want of decision, and other 
nervous affections. The drink was responsible 
for more than half the lunacy that prevailed, and 
she urged that, as it was impossible for any one 
of them to aay they could take it without doing 
them harm, it was better to take none at all. 

Dr. Annie McCall also made a vigorous 
speech, in the course of which she joined issue 
with the chairman in saying it was a doctor's 
question, as the time had gone by for believing 
too much in what the doctors said. She 

ed it rather as a personal question. 
At some length she referred to Dr. Richardson’s 
unbiassed experiments, before he became an 
abstainer, into the nature of alcohol, which 
proved that there was no nourishment in it, and 
that it did not impart any warmth to the body. 
That it was not a necessity of life was shown by 
the fact that when it was withdrawn from 
prisoners in gaol they did not suffer in conse- 
quence, and no coroner’s jury had yet returned 
a verdict of ‘died from teetotalism.” Alcohol, 
she contended, should be classed with other 
poisons, such as arsenic, prussic acid, and 
strychnine, and should be administered only in 
the tiniest doses, and its use discontinued as soon 
as it had served its purpose in medicine. A 
doctor has a right to use it if necessary as a 
medicine, but he should be extremely careful 
how he uses it, and should not allow the patient 
to take it as a beverage. If the public would 
take a strong stand with regard to doctors when 
they advised the taking of alcoholic liquors, and 
ask them if they were absolutely necessary, the 
doctors would not so often order them. She 
condemned in strong terms the grocer's licence 
system, which had created and fostered drinking 
habits among women, and pleaded with those 
present to assist by their example and support 
in removing the many temptations that beset 
their weaker brethren on every hand. 

Mrs. Dean moved a cordial vote of thanks to 
the lady doctors for their gratuitous services, 
which was seconded by Mrs. Mallett, and sup- 
ported by Mrs. Hall (the President of the 
Branch). 


qm gman hee ee ee 
—————— 


It is related by one of the leading philan- 
thropic women of Germany that when Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith was there some years ago, she was 
asked what must be done to bring about those 
helpful methods of work among women that have 
so greatly advanced their opportunities in other 
countries, whereupon Mrs. Smith, in her bright 
inspiring way, said: ‘First of all you must 
make them discontented.” The German lady, 
who up to that time had done no organised work, 
found inspiration in this utterance and has since 
organised a Union of Working Girls that now 
numbers from 5,000 to 6,000 and is one of the 
“institutions” of Berlin. A divine discontent 
lies at the root of most good things in this 
evoluting world. 
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LIFE’S IRONIES. 


BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


one-roomed population? If you want excuses 
for ‘turning your back on all this misery the 
devil will provide you with a rerrine, | unction 
to your consciences. But we must have hospitals, 
and voluntary hospitals. We must do something 
of our own free will, even as Christ did. They 
must be supported not by means of an unblessed 
State tax, not by niggard tribute, but by a 
divine spontaneity of generosity. The gift may 
be given as a sop to the Cerberus of an uneasy 
conscience, or out of ordinary humanity, or 
natural impulse—the motive of the gift con- 
cerns the giver, and the motive of the gift will 
be judged by God. But since in any case the 
gift is required by the most elementary principles 
of humanity, oh, let each try to give from the 
highest motive ; to give from brotherly love and 
pity ; to give because Christ gave to us, and asks 
us to give to Him; to give because it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 


Mr. T. W. Russell, who has constituted himself 
Taunter-in-chief to the Government. But Sir 
Wm. Harcourt added that in naming the day 
for its reappearance, he had offered the hon. 
gentleman all the consolation in his power. 


The Finance Bill has been dragging its weary 
length night after night ; but each amendment 
moved has resulted in substantial although 
fluctuating majorities for the Government. 


Thanks to Mr. Pickersgill the question of 
Police Matrons has again been rai in Parlia- 
ment, and attention has been drawn to the death 
of a woman, incarcerated in Battersea Police 
Station and left without womanly supervision 
for twenty-eight hours. Again the Home 
Secretary reiterates the old misleading matron 
story, but the fatuity of the system is made 
obvious by his ee showing that 
the matron is not on regular duty but is merely 
subject to call. 


Best news of all, the cab strike has been 
settled ; and despite a little grumbling from the 
extremists on both sides, the men have certainly 


: : 1€ | scored, while the owners cannot complain. The 
Premier went to Epsom to win the Derby. Sir | owners’ representatives, the aate represen- 


William Harcourt stuck to his post, and the ; i i hairman 
House of Commons met as usual after the motion oe Te ciita Gaile SoRed of the 
for adjournment had been defeated by a majority | Conference, have formally signed the terms of 
of eighty-six. settlement. State intervention in these matters 
is apparently becoming an established fact —a 
form of socialism which even the most timid 
politicians are beginning to realise as both 
logical and beneficent. 


HosritaL Suxpay was the occasion of special 
pleading in many London pulpits for the desolate 
in our midst. Preaching at St. Margaret’s 
Church, Archdeacon Farrar took as his text the 
words, “ Be pitiful.” Dr. Farrar said :— 


Take whatever view of life we will, sickness 
and suffering must occupy a large place in what- 
ever estimate we form of it. But though God 
did not intend us to stand in agonised anticipa- 
tion of evil and misfortune, the man who can 
ignore the sufferings of others must be a frivolous 
egotist or @ hard-hearted churl. Misfortune, 
need, sickness, adversity, bereavement, pain, 
anguish, accident, calamity, catastrophe—every 
language, alas, has a dolorous wealth of words 
to describe the endless varieties of trial in a life 
born to sorrow as the sparks fly upward. Yet 
take three glaring facts of the inconsistency of 
society brought before us in the past week. 


SOCIETY'S INCONSISTENCIES. 


Here, on the one hand, is the pathetic app:al 
of 122 struggling hospitals and fifty-five dispen- 
saries, containing more than 6,000 beds, forming 
one of the noblest monuments of charity in the 
world, and which last year sheltered 104,000 in- 
patients, tended 3,900,000 out-patients, and 
944,000 cases of accidents and emergency. Yet 
nearly every one of these hospitals is struggling 
with debt, or wildly endeavouring to raise funds 
by the spurious and spasmodic means of dinners, 
dances, and bazaars. Christians of every shade 
of opinion are appealed to on Hospital Sunday, 
and what was the magnificent result last year ? 
—£39,250, the smallest sum since 1885. Superb 
munificence ! Splendid prodigality of well- 
doing for the wealthiest city in all the world! 
But then, of course,we none of us can afford it ; 
and everything shows how very poor we are. 
The Derby day, for instance, shows it—with all 
those thousands of pounds which changed hands 
in the brainless excitement of betting and 
gambling, which plunges thousands into hope- 
less ruin, and makes our young boys the ultimate 
victims of bookmakers, and tempts hundreds into 
cheating, forgery, or theft! And the art sales 
at Christie’s show how very poor we are, where 
£8,530 was gladly and emulously given 97n one 
afternoon last week for mandarin vases, ormolu 
clocks, and marqueterie commodes ! 


A UNIVERSAL TEACHING. 


Is this a wicked expenditure ? No. The guilt 
and the shame lie in the fact that while money 
is forthcoming in superfluous thousands for these 
mere luxuries of ostentation, it can hardly be 
wrung for the amelioration of human miseries 
and the salvation of human souls. But why do 
we take our lesson of mercy from the Gospels ? 
It is the most essential lesson of every religion 
which deserves the name. The vast religion of 


IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
BY ONLOOKER. 
The House of Lords adjourned, and the 


‘““Churchwarden” Maclure, as that bluff, 
jovial North Country Conservative will hence- 
forth be dubbed, led off the debate in favour of 
‘our national sport,” and convulsed the House 
with laughter over his assurances that as a 
churchwarden and member of the House of 
Laymen of the Province of York, he saw no 
harm in going to see “our national sport con- 
ducted on such highly moral principles as at 
Epsom.” 


DELIVERANCE. 
From what we do deliverance need 
I will at once to state proceed. 
From tryanny, puffed-out plutocracy ; 
From evil-speaking, rank hypocrisy ; 
From ways of careless aristocracy; 
From tricks of selfish, rude democracy ; 
From middle-class deceits and frauds ; 
From pride of haughty dukes and lords ; 
From vicious, evil thoughts within ; 
From cruelty, and every sin ; 
Good Lord deliver us! 
From shameful lusts of brute-like men ; 
From workshop vile, and sweater’s den ; 
From manufacturers’ fiendish greed, 
Which oft doth prostitution breed ; 
From rural squalor, city slums ; 
From misery of poor folks dumb ; 
From drunkenness and impure speech ; 
From scandal, which doth truth impeach ; 
From envy, malice, war, and strife ; 
From all that now doth tarnish life, 
Good Lord, deliver us ! 
Joun J. Aptarp, Islington Workhouse. 
(in the Deliverer). 


Matters are mending, however, for it is only 
of late that the House of Commons had agreed 
against adjournment over the most sacred day 
in the sporting calendar ; and many may re- 
member that at so comparatively a recent date 
as 1866 Mr. Gladstone, the then leader of the 
House, actually moved for adjournment. 


The Derby was the testing day for the cab- 
man—for it is his annual harvest. Some few 
gave in, but the majority held firm ; and thanks 
to Mr. Burns and Mr. Lough, the services of Mr. 
Asquith have at length been secured in the hope 
of terms being effected between cabmen and 
owners. 


The brewers are ratting almost to a man over 
the Budget liquor proposals, and even such a 
well-known Temperance luminary as Mr. T. W. 
Russell has discovered that it is positively bane- 
ful from every point of view to increase the cost 
of beer and spirits; in fact, his Unionist con- 
Buddba, which numbers one-third of the human | science will not allow him to support a Liberal 
race, rests upon the founder exchanging a life of | Government even on Temperance reform. 
voluptuous selfishness for a life devoted to the SSS Sa 
amelioration of the world. The same truth lies| Parliament has redeemed its character to some 
at the heart of Mohammedanism, which con- | extent over the Children’s Charter. The dis- 
stitutes all that is best in its purity or strength, graceful tactics and counter tactics described by 
the Koran itself being written in the name | QniooKer last week have made even the nar- 
of ‘‘ the Compassionate, the Merciful.’ And all | rowest partisan pause. The human instinct has 
the Arab tales teach even as Christ taught that | asserted itself over the partisan tendency, and 
mercy is far above sacrifice. The only thing | after a failure to secure time for debate on Mon- 
which lightens the intolerable mystery of life is | day the Children’s Bill was read for a third time 
the thought that God is constantly sending His | on Derby day; even Mr. Hopwood, finding no 
white angels of sympathy with healing in their | support to his ideas, gave way tothe general 
wings—a V incent de Paul organising the gentlest | feeling of the House. Who shall not say that 
and sweetest instincts of woman ood ; John | the temporary absence of the men who care 
Howard, St. Francis of Assasi, Elizabeth of | above all other things for horse-flesh was not 
Hungary. one cause for the success of this Bill for the 

GRADUATED BENEFICENCE. protection of helpless childhood ? 

Are the sick always amongst us? Physicians aa 
and hospital nurses will love them for Christ's 
sake, and will make the wards of their hospitals 
bright with flowers. Oh! these are not burden- 
some death duties; they are blessed life duties. 
If we do not like graduated taxation, can we not, 
according to our means, graduate our own 
beneficence ? The sicknesses and pains of life to 
which we are all liable are a calamity even in the 
most luxurious homes; what are they in the cold 
or stifling, in the desolate or over-crowded, in 
the noisy and insanitary sluin tenements of our 


«SHALL WOMEN HAVE THE 
VOTE?” 


The great success of the Women's Suffrage 
demonstration at (ueen’s Hall, on Saturday 
evening last, affurds ground for the expectation 
of an equally large gathering on the same subject 
at St, James's Hall, Piccadilly, on Tuesday next 
weck, June 19. This meeting will be under the 
auspices of the Womens Liberal Federa- 
tion, the president of which, the Countess 
of Carlisle, will be inthe chair. The speakers 
announced are Lady Henry Somerset, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., the Rt. Hon. J. 
Stansfield, M.P., Mrs. Wynford Philipps, Mrs. A. 
Osler, Mrs. G. P. Fuller, Mrs. Swann, Major 
Jones, M.P., Mr. Albert Spicer, MP., and 
Mr. C. Fenwick, M.P. It will be seen that the 
Liberal Party and the Temperance Party and both 
sexes are equally well represented, and their 
united support will thus be given in ‘‘ support of 
amendments to the Registration Bill to give the 
Parliamentary Franchise to Women.” The 
meeting is to begin at 8 o’clock ; but the doors 
will be open at seven, and during the interval 
organ recitals will be given. No tickets are 
needed fur the larger part of the Hall, but it is 
announced that tickets for reserved seats may be 
obtained, (either personally or by letter) from 
Miss Bunney, Sec., Women’s Liberal Federation, 
23, Queen, Anne's Gate, S. W., or from Mr. H. J. 
Osborn, 112, Fleet Street, E.C. 


This rather sweeping suggestion certainly does 
not hold good in the case of Mr. Hopwood, the 
well-known light-sentencing Recorder of Liver- 
pool. He is at once the most humane and at 
the same time the most crotchety of men ; hence 
his extraordinary self-contradictions between his 
judicial and his Parliamentary actions. 


The Veto Bill has not been dropped, but was 
accidentally omitted from the Order Book. So 
said the Chancellor of the Exchequer in reply to 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The departure of Miss Willard and Miss 
Anna Gordon for America took place yesterday. 
A crowd of loving and sorrowful friends 
assembled at Euston to bid good-speed to the 
travellers. The parting scene was most impres- 
sive and pathetic, members of the B.W.T.A. 
singing the hymn of benediction, “God be with 
you till we meet again.” Brave to the last, 
Miss Willard stood at the window of the car- 
riage and joined in the hymn. As the train 
moved slowly from the platform, accompanied 
by the strains of “ Auld lang Syne,”a demon- 
stration of love and loyalty, such as is given to 
few, was witnessed. Lady Henry Somerset, 
Mrs. Pearsall-Smith, and Miss Hood, accom- 
panied the travellers to Liverpool, whence they 
sailed in the s.s. Teutonic. 


During the last recorded month the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children investigated 1,455 complaints of ill- 
treatment, neglect, starvation, and other wrongs, 
1,849 of which were found to be true, involving 
1,836 offenders and affecting the welfare of 
3,519 children. In 994 cases warnings‘ were 
given, in 168 (involving 204 offenders) prose- 
cutions were necessitated owing to the gross 
nature of the cruelty (convicted 163, discharged 
5), and 187 were dealt with in other ways. It 
would be interesting to discover how many of 
these cases arose directly or indirectly out of 
the drinking habits of the parents. The figures 
certainly exhibit an appalling amount of misery 
and suffering amongst children. As the sale of 
intoxicating liquors is everywhere, and every- 
body knows that the tendency to drinking any- 
where is to bear especially hard upon children, 
at the doors of the liquor traffic must be placed 
a terrible amount of the waste and ruin of 
child-life throughout the land. 


The Liberal brewers seem to be finding their 
positions as members of Parliament somewhat 
difficult for them. Mr. Beaufoy has given it 
out that he will not again stand for Kennington 
—the Liberal party in the division, by the way, 
having signified its intention of securing in his 
place a candidate thoroughly sound on the Veto 
question. Mr. Samuel Whitbread’s announce- 
ment of his intention to retire, together with 
Mr. H. E. Hoare’s declaration that he intends 
to vote against the beer and spirit duties, and 
if necessary, resign his seat, at least indicate 
the extraordinary pressure that has been brought 
to bear by “the trade ” to eliminate, as they 
put it, “the enemies in their own ranks ” with 
a view to “returning to that unity which must 
make the trade irresistible.” The pressure has 
been exerted with success in these instances, 
and more victories of the same kind may not 
unlikely be in store for tho advocates of the 
tiquor traftic if they only plead long enough. 
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The question naturally arises, Should these 
men have ever gone into Parliament at all, 
since on their own showing they represent 
nothing but themselves and their own interests ? 
Members of Parliament are supposed to repre- 
sent national or local interests, and to be quite 
above being influenced by their pockets. But 
Mr. H. E. Hoare, the member for the Chesterton 
division of Cambridge, in a letter he seems to 
have been constrained to send to the Morning 
Advertiser, writes as if he were in Parliament 
for nothing whatever but to attend to the 
interests of the liquor traffic. He had dared 
with several other brewers to vote for the 
Budget Bill, in which it was proposed to add 
slightly to the present tax on spirits and beer, 
and he must needs explain himself to his con- 
fréres, or, it is to be presumed, be boycotted. 


Mr. Hoare’s explanation took the form of 
showing, for one thing, how that the graduated 
death duties, likely to bring in annually, he 
alleges, some four millions sterling, “ will con- 
stitute a substantial barrier against the further 
taxation in future years of an already over- 
burdened trade.” Another reason why he 
voted for the Budget Bill, he says, was because 
“there are comparatively few licensed victuallers 
who will not benefit from the increased abate- 
ment of the income tax on incomes not exceed- 
ing £500 a year.” Mr. Hoare also declares 
that he wants the rich to be taxed. The avowed 
motive for this is somewhat astounding. ‘ The 
increased taxation of the rich will,” he says, 
“relieve the taxation on such necessities of life 
as sugar and tobacco,” thereby “increasing the 
spending power of the classes on whom the trade 
mainly depends for its living.” Summarily 
stated, this means less to pay for sugar and 
tobacco, more in hand for beer. Thus all men 
may see how the brewer regards the functions of 
a member of the British House of Commons. 


It is well to note exceptions to every rule; 
and we cannot but admire the pluck manifested 
by Mr. R. R. Causton, who voted with the 
Government for the advanced tax on beer, and 
has thereby elicited from the brewers a circula- 
tory note which has gone through the kingdom, 
practically demanding the boycotting of Mr. 
Causton by the publicans. We feel that we 
must congratulate Mr. Causton on his attitude, 
for the further any man or woman alienates the 
sympathies of the trade, the nearer they are to 
building up the power that makes for righteous- 
ness, for the protection of the home and the 
purifying of society. 

The following is interesting reading from the 
organ of the liquor traflickers, the Morning 
Advertiser :—“ The recent election of Licensing 
Committees in New Zealand, the first that has 
taken place under the new Alcoholic Liquor 
Sales Control Act, deserves a moment’s atten- 
tion. Its immediate result will be, if indoed it 
it has not already been, to close about three- 
fourths of the hotels in Dunedin, Christchurch, 
Wellington, and other leading towns in the 
Colony. . . . The first election under the Act 
took place with women voters and a clean 
register; 90,290 women and 12,792 men voted. 
The result was a complete surprise to everybody, 
and shows what an active and united prohib- 
itienist party can do, Several leading centres 
of population in the colony narrowly escaped 
having every hotel and public-house in their 
midst peremptorily closed. In Napier, the 
wealthiest of the lesser towns, and the home of 
the wool kings, there were 128 votes for a con- 
tinuance of the existing state of affairs, 294 for 
a reduction in the number of licensed houses, and 
341 for total prohibition. At Christchurch the 
figures were 2,841 for continuance, 1,635 for 


| reduction, and ,967 for prohibition. 
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In another large centre of population the 
supporters of the existing licences were less than 
one-half of the absolute prohibitionists, [p 
Dunedin there was a large majority for total 
closing, but the votes were not numerous 
enough to give the requisite three-fifths; but 
742 more prohibitionist votes would have shut 
up every hotel in the place. The votes polled 
numbered 7,741, out of which 1359 were for con. 
tinuance, 2,479 for reduction, and 3,903 for total 
closing. In the capital city the Temperance 
reformers, moderate and extreme, outnumbered 
the supporters of the existing state of things by 
nearly one-fourth. These results have naturally 
thrown the prohibitionist party into a state of 
hilarious elation. They are now carrying on an 
active agitation in favour of rendering the 
existing law more strict, and are already boast. 
ing that they will clear the liquor trade entirely 
out of the colony. The supporters of the trade 
are naturally preparing to strain every nerve in 
defence of their own interest, and it seems 
probable that New Zealand politica for some 
time to come will hinge upon the liquor question, 


We honour the work that Mr. Labouchere 
has accomplished in bringing to the notice of 
the public the disgraceful inequality in the 
sentences given by the Bench of Magistrates in 
all parts of the country. A drastic reform in 
the manner in which the law is administered by 
these gentlemen is urgently needed, and we 
cannot but believe that were women allowed to 
sit on the Bench, the interests of their sex 
would be guarded more adequately, for ap- 
parently the only inequality which is at present 
recognised is that women should receive heavier 
sentences for trivial offences than are adminis- 
tered to men, even when in drunken frenzy they 
endanger the lives of their papless womankind. 
Three notable examples occur in the last week's 
issue of Truth: 


At Chorley Petty Sessions, before Colonel 
Silvester, Colonel Widdows, and Mr. Crosse. 
James Wilson, convicted of assaulting his wife. 
They had been apart for eight years, defendant 
living with another woman, but lately came 
together again. Defendant knocked her down 
and kicked her, struck her in the face, and turned 
her out of the house, saying that another woman 
would work for him and keep him. Fined £2 
and costs, or one month. 

Dunbar Police Court. Samuel Campbell, 
charged with assaulting his wife. He struck 
her with a stick, breaking the bridge of her 
nose. Fined £1. 

No doubt it is wrong to pick roses from a 
private garden. Two respectable girls were 
charged with this offence before the Forough 
Police Court at Dover. They had been taking 
a walk on Sunday, and pleaded guilty to the 
“crime,” stating that they had apologised to the 
lady to whom the garden belonged, and offered 
to pay for the roses. The Bench sent them to 
prison with hard labour for fourteen days, 


We wish to thank our good Quaker friend, 
Mrs. H. M. Wigham of Dublin, for the generous 
words she has seut to the Ivish Times, in reply 
to a critic who accused us of coming ‘‘in the 
dark.” Mrs. Wigham, one of the most honcured 
women in Ireland, writes to the paper as fol- 
lows :—- 

“If the visit of Lady Henry Somerset and Miss 
Willard results in the formation of other societies 
on broad and comprehensive lines, including many 
ladies who have not already affiliated themselves 
to any association, we can but heartily rejoice and 
bid them Gcd-speed.” 


Bishop Tuttle, of Missouri, has been enrolled 
in the auxiliary league of the Salvation Army. 
He is said to be the first prelate in the world to 
give in his adhesion to this cause. He will not 
be compelled to do duty asa common soldicr, nor 
will he wear the uniform. The bishop 1s 
described by some of the American papers as "@ 
man of strong and independent convictions. ’ 


a 
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Concerning Women. 


Lady Aberdeen met with an enthusiastic 
reception on her arrival at Queenstown. An 
address was i by of the 
Irish Industries Association and a member of the 
Town Commissioners, | gratefully acknowledging 
her efforts in establishing the Irish Village at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, in which the words 
occurred :—“ Cold, indeed, would be the Irish 
heart which would not be ready at all times to 
extend to you that cordial welcome which your 
unstinted services for the welfare of the coun 
have so justly earned for you.” In the afternoon 
Lady Aberdeen journe ed to Cork, where a great 
demonstration took . Her Excellency, in 
acknowledging the address of the Mayor and 

oration, said that the warmth of this welcome 
must forge faster still the links that bound her- 
self and Lord Aberdeen to Treland. Next week 
Her Excellency will make a tour in Munster on 
behalf of the Irish Industries Association. 
* * * 


The most striking feature of the Cambridge 
Mathematical Tri list is the remarkable 
success of Miss Johnson, of Newnham College, 
who stands alone in the first division of the first 
class in the second part of the Tripos, thus 
beating all the men. Miss Johnson isa specimen 
of the ‘new woman ” of whom all her sex may 
well be proud, and we may reasonably expect 
from her some original work. The Senior 
Wranglership isa tie between Messrs. Adie and 

wick; the London International College, 
which educated the former, thus scoring a 
marked success. Two of the older large schools, 
Eton and Marlborough, came out well. The 
association of athletics with hard mental work is 
shown by Mr. Adie, who is doubtless much 
better known at Cambridge as an “ oar” than he 
is as a mathematician. Newnham has furnished 
a larger contingent of women in the Tripos than 
Girton. a 


The Rev. F. B. Meyer has started a new kind 
of mothers’ meeting. Instead of the dismal, bare 
room to which the mothersare generally invited he 
assembles them once a week in a hall converted 
into a comfortable sitting-room, with crimson 
druggeted floor, comfortable chairs and small 
tables, and groups of flowers. The attendance 
averages from 250 to 300, and the women are 
divided into groups, each of which is in charge of 
a young lady who acts as hostess and sees that 
her guests are made comfortable and happy. 
Needlework goes on, and Mr. Meyer walks about 
among the groups, giving an informal “talk” on 
hygiene and other practical and homely topics. 
Singing follows, and each woman pays a half- 
penny for tea and biscuits. A half-hour’s “ talk” 
on Bible subjects winds up a pleasant two hours. 
Babies are provided for in an adjoining room, 
and looked after by voluntary caretakers. These 
happy Monday afternoons are much looked for- 
ward to by the hard-worked mothers in a poor 
and crowded district. 

* % * 


The match girls are still holding out in their 
fight for a “‘living wage.” Messrs. Bell have 
refused all offers of arbitration. The share- 
holders have been circularised by the Women’s 
Trade Union Association, to use their influence 
to induce the manager and directors to re- 
consider this decision. Some sympathetic replies 
have been received, and others which are written 
in a brutal and insulting tone. The average 
weekly wage of these girls, after fines, etc., have 
been deducted, is only about 7s. a week, out of 
which they put aside 63. for board and lodging, 
leaving 1s. 3» week over for dress and extra 
expenses. They obtain their hats and dresses by 
Weekly payments of 2d. or 3d. Itisto be hoped 
that women will not overlook the fight these 
women are making to improve their position in 
the industrial world, and that both moral and 
financial support will be forthcoming. 

* *& * 

Sympathy deep and widespread is felt for Mr. 
Richard le Gallienne in the bereavement he has 
sustained by the loss of his young wife, at the 
early age of twenty-six, after a short two years 
of married life. Those who know his poems will 


recall the dedication which preceded the last 
veluina, 


try | speak her eulogy. 
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“ Dear wife, there’s not one word of all my songs 
But unto thee belongs.” 


That this was no figure of speech is testified 
ito by all who know the poet, and the tender and 
beautiful nature of her whom he has lost. A 
memorial service has been held at Pembroke 
Chapel, Liverpool, where she was an attendant. 
Mr. Aked, who preached, said he believed that all 
that -was truest and manliest in Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s writings he owed to his wife. Ina 
well-known chapter of “The Book-bills of Nar- 
cissus ” he has left an allegory which alone might 
It is the story of the re- 
demption of a fine nature from pagan views of 
life and love ; the story of that hour in a young 
man’s career which determined whether he 
should grovel in the mire for half a lifetime, 
peers for all time, or whether he should lift 
is eyes to the sunlit peaks of God, saved by the 
wonder and the glory and the majesty of one 
woman’s love. Mrs. Le Gallienne leaves 
one little daughter, ‘“‘ Hesper,” so named after 
the guiding star of Narcissus in her husband's 
poem. 
* * * 

An interesting interview with Miss Florence 
Nightingale recently appeared. i 
lady, who is not now often heard of in public 
life, spends most of her time at Claydon House, 
Bucks, the beautiful old manor house which was 
the home for many years of her only sister, the 
late Lady Verney. Miss Nightingale has been 
organising a health crusade among the Bucking- 
hamshire cottagers, the object being to have free 
lectures on drainage, ventilation, and other 
sanitary matters. She takes an advanced view 
of women’s work, and objects to the criticism, 
‘“S How wonderful for a woman,” or “ This is not 
suitable for a woman,” and considers the test 
should be “ Is it good?” whether done by a man 
or woman. Miss Nightingale, from her invalid 
couch, carries on a large correspondence on 
health matters. 

* * * 

The Queen, who of late yeara has found a 
walking-stick a necessity, invariably uses one 
which commemorates in a very interesting way 
two great, though widely dissimilar, events in 
English history. The stick itself is made out of 
a branch of that famous oak of Boscobel in which 
King Charles was hid after the battle of 
Worcester 

“ While far below the Roundhead rode 
And bumm'd a surly hymn.” 


The Queen has added as handle a quaint little 
Indian idol, which was part of the “loot” of 
Seringapatam. Her Majesty is fond of giving its 
history to anyone who admires it. 

* * * 

A committee of ladies have set to work to 
provide a Home for Highland servant girls in 
Glasgow, where there is a great demand for 
Highland servants for the south. Miss Annie 
Mackay, who is “Sister in Charge,” is fitting up 
the ‘‘ Home” at 19, Park Road, a convenient 
situation for rail and tram. Miss Mackay, who 
has for years been interested in the idea of start- 
ing this work, intends that it shall bo a real home 
to all Highland girls coming to Glasgow in search 
of situations, where they will receive a Highland 
welcome, protection, and advice on many little 
matters likely to be useful to them in service ; 
from whence they can be put into communication 
with places likely to be suitable. Those who 
know the excellence of Highland servants will 
welcome this new and trustworthy channel of 
communication with them. 

* * % 


Mrs. Charlotte Stopes has published a work in 
Messrs. Sonnenschien’s Social Science Series, 
entitled * British Freewomen: their Historical 
Privilege.” Mrs. Stopes brings much learning 
and research to bear to prove that women have 
a historical right to vote. that from the days of 
Stephen to within the last century or two they 
have been on an equal footing with men before 
the law—could be sheriff, high constable, high 
steward, and lord chamberlain, justice of the 
peace ; and were legally qualified to perform 
public duties and to act in a public capacity, while 
there existed no law to prevent their doing so. 

+ & % 
Piciorial for June 9th has a 
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; supplement giving 105 pictures by lady artists | 
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in the Royal Academy. It comprises a large 
composition of “Psyche before the throne of 


Venus ” by Miss Henrietta Rae; a tragic figure b 
Miss Toasts or, “ Arrested ”—a naslah 


Nihilist lady surprised at midnight with her com- 


pro secret documents around her—a finely- 
drawn study of a single , “ All the earth 
doth worship Thee,” by Emily Ford, who 


has studied under Sir E. Burne-Jones; a portrait 
of Sarah Grand by Miss A. L. Beecher; lands- 
capes by Miss Elias and Miss Hilda Montalba ; 
excellent studies of animals by Miss Fanny 
Moody, and some ary lg ictures of children 
by Miss Corkran and Miss Mary Waller. 

+ * # 

A lady informs us that ladies’ cricket elevens 
are being organized in many of the country. 
A notable game was played a short time ago 
between the Young ;Women’s Cricket Club of 
Reigate and that of Brighton, the latter bei 
connected with a young ladies’ school. 

rominent member of the Women’s Liberal 
ederation in Reigate lent the use of her charm 
ing lawn and a delightful afternoon’s amusement, 
invigorating as it was harmless, was the result. 
* * * 

It is stated in the ness of Miss Campbell, 
Colonial President W.T.C.U.in South Africa, that 
in the two years since her arrival, Miss Palmer, 
sent as one of the Round-the- World Missionaries 
by Miss Willard, has visited one hundred and 
eighty towns, some of them twice; made 350 
addresses; travelled more than 20,000 miles, about 
1,200 by post carts and private conveyances. She 
has organized a score of W.C.T.Unions, Y Unions, 
Juvenile Societies, and Gospel Unions, spoken in 
churches, halls, before sunday schools, ministerial 
meetings, Good Templar lodges, wherever this 
great body of women is recognized. During all 
this time Miss Palmer has travelled alone, and 
everywhere she has received the courtesy and 
respect her mission merits. 

* * * 

The Bill to amend the Jaw as to marriage with 
a deceased wife's sister, introduced by Lord 
Dunraven, compromises the matter by removing 
any civil disabilities affecting the contractin 
partics and their children, whilo it does not call 
upon the Church to recognise such marriages, or 
require its ministers to celebrate them. In this 
way the claims of both advocates and opponents 
are considered, and the inconsistency of refusing 
to sanction these marri in England while 
allowing them in the colonies will be obviated. 
The action of the Bill will be retrospective. 

* * * 

A babies’ exhibition has been opened to the 
public at Humphrey’s Hall, Knightsbridge, 
where the daintiest hygienic garments, improved 
cots, wonderful foods, and a variety of ingenious 
exhibits are on view. New and attractive 
kindergarten appliances are shown, occupations 
suited to tiny children, and most attractive 
educational toys. Lectures will be given daily 
by Mrs. Ada Ballin and other authorities on the 
clothing, feeding, and exercise of small children. 
Kindergarten classes will be held, and gymnastic 
and other displays, given by children. 


NOTICE. 


As we have reccived letters from friends and 
would-be subscribers to the B.W.T.A., asking 
that special mention should be made in Tit 
SianaL as to whom Subscriptions and Donations 
should be sent, we would very yladly inform 
them that all cheques and orders should be 
crossed and inade payable tou Miss Mary C. Gor- 
ham, Hon. Treasurer, Judde Place, Tonbridge ; 
or any Subscriptions, etc., may be paid to the 
account of the B.W.T.A. at Lloyd's Bank, Ton- 
bridge Branch, through any branch or agent of 
that Bank. 

We would remind all who are interested in the 
rescue of the fallen and the uplifting of humanity 
how greatly our Association needs continuous 
support, and we beg our friends to speedily send 
us the means to enable us to embrace the splen- 
did opportunities opening out on all sides to 
combat the giant evil of our land. 

To provide the needed sinews of war we 
require double our present income. 

The smallest Subscriptions and Donations will 
be most thankfully received by the Treasurer. 
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BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


BY AURORA. 
“Tae TREE oF KNOWLEDGE.” 


«¢ Aut Ican say,” said the Ordinary Person, 
laying down the New Review, “ is that I 
have been married forty years, and no one 
has thought it necessary to make me wise.” 

“‘ Perhaps they recognised the impossible,” 
suggested the Advanced Woman. 

‘““My own husband, least of all,” con- 
tinued the Ordinary Person, undeterred ; 
‘+ and he is a man of sound common sense.” 

“‘ Reticence is often due to unsound moral 
sense,” murmured the Advanced Woman. 

« Did you marry for love?” The Society 
Dame shut up her fan to evince her interest 
in the conversation. 

“Well, of course, there was the title,” 
hesitated the Ordinary Person. 

«Then you were not so unwise after all,” 
the Society Dame smiled. 

“Never unwise, I trust, only innocent,” 
said the Ordinary Person, recovering her self- 
respect. 

“‘ How did your innocence display itself?” 
asked the Advanced Woman, taking off her 
glove. 

“TJ married Sir James,” stammered 
the Ordinary Person. “And if I had not 
been innocent I would not have known a 
day’s happiness after my marriage.” 

“Just so,” the Advanced Woman said 
dryly. ‘‘ Let me congratulate you on know- 
ing—anything.” 

* * * i ° 

‘Tam sure if Carrie had been like me, 
she would have been married long ago,” the 
Ordinary Person said plaintively. “ Men 
don’t like their wives to know everything.” 

‘Tn many cases the less the wife knows the 
better,” said the Woman of No Importance ; 
“but my contention is that the unmarried 
girl should not be blindfolded.” 

«‘ Blindfolded! God forbid! I would give 
her spectacles,” exclaimed the Advanced 
Woman. 

“Yes, and science primers as well,” the 
Society Dame mocked. 

“And why not?” asked the Woman of No 
Importance. “Truth is like the skeleton— 
‘far too naked to be shamed.’ It is only the 
flesh we hang about it that makes us blush. 
Besides, decent science is infinitely preferable 
to indece it suggestion.” 

“When I was a child,” said the Advanced 
Woman, with elaborate irrelevance, ‘I 
made myself ill eating green gooseberries. 
When my mother gave them to me properly 
cooked they never harmed me.” 

“Ah! in those days our mothers knew 
how to make gooseberry fools,” cried the 
Ordinary Person, regretfully. 


* * * bad * 


“The whole discussion is indecent,” said 
the Society Dame. 

“Why should girls be told anything ? 
They will learn it in the ordinary course of 
nature,” the Ordinary Person interrupted. 

“That is to say experience will teach 
them,” snapped the Advanced Woman. 

« Exactly !” agreed the Ordinary Person. 

«And suppose your daughter discovers 
that she has married a bad man?” asked 
the Advanced Woman. 

“No innocent girl would ever make that 
discovery,” said the Ordinary Person. 

“ Wouldn't she learn it in the ordinary 
course of nature?” asked the Advanced 
Woman. 

“ Marriage often reforms the man,” put 
in the Society Dame. 
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“Scarcely!” exclaimed the Advanced 
Woman ; “it only informs the woman.” 

The Ordinary Person rose with dignity. 

“I am not young enough to be able to 
discuss these subjects,” she said. “If you 
must talk about them I will send my 
daughter.” 

““Young people know too much,” said the 
Society Dame. 

“ And their mothers too little ;” added the 
Advanced Woman. 

The Ordinary Person sat down again. 

* * * * * 


“Knowledge of this sort will mean the 


disintegration of society,” said the Society 
Dame. “If Gwendoline had been born 


twenty years sooner she would have married 
Lord Clovenfoot, asking no questions.” 

“And if Selina had been born twenty 
years sooner she would not have married 
‘Lord Clovenfoot,” the Advanced Woman 
said bitterly. 

“JT don’t understand ;” said the Society 
Dame with stately reserve. 

“‘ Because her mother would have protected 
her future,” said the Advanced Woman. 

“ Knowledge does not necessarily keep a 
girl from marrying a bad man,” said the 
Woman of No Importance. 

“No, but it keeps a good girl from doing 
it,” said the Advanced Woman. 

“Tt seems very contradictory,” complained 
the Ordinary Person. ‘‘ If Gwendoline hadn't 
known what she was doing she would have 
married Lord Clovenfoot; and yet because 
Selina knew what she was doing she married 
him.” 

“The whole question is one for the in- 
dividual,” said the, Woman of No Importance. 
“ But knowledge means power.” 

* * * * 


‘Sarah Grand has a good deal to answer 
for,” said the Society Dame. 

“You mean ‘The Heavenly Twins,’” said 
the Advanced Woman. 

‘‘T wouldn’t answer for them anywhere,” 
laughed the Woman of No Importance. 

“They were quite able to answer for 
themselves,” said the Advanced Woman. 

“They always seemed to be answering for 
other people,” said the Ordinary Person. 

“ Thank ness, the coming woman is 
not Angelical,” exclaimed the Society Dame. 

“We have been angels long enough ; we 
only ask to be women nowadays,” said the 
Advanced Woman. 

“ Aren’t we wandering from the subject ?” 
asked the Ordinary Person. 

«We are getting nearer to it,” said the 
Woman of No Importance ; “ And knowledge 
and Innocence are the Heavenly Twins.” 

“ Noone would call themsigas of the times,” 
said the Society Dame. 

“They are signs in the Heavens,” said the 
Woman of No Importance. 


gn Memoriam. 
CHARLES H. PEARSON. 
Died June 1st, 1894. 
Tur Hon. Charles H. Pearson, sometime 
Fellow of Christ College, Oxford, late Minister 
of Education in Victoria, and author of the 
remarkable book, published early last year, 
“National Life and Character, a Forecast,” 
was one of the pioneer workers in the woman’s 
cause; but the recent newspaper obituary 
notices have made no mention of this very 
important part of his life-work. 
Yet Mr. Pearson was one of that devoted 
band of the then younger Oxford and Cambridge 
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men, who, in the earliest days of the 

for the higher education ia Wee: oe 
than a quarter of a century ago, did brave 
service in that cause. Some of these stil] 
remain, working in their several fields of labour 
notably Mr. James Bryce, Mr. Frederic Myers, 
Mr. Henry Sidgwick, and Mr. James Stuart; but 
many others, latest of them Mr, Pearson, ‘tive 
already passed 


‘To where beyond these voices there is peace.” 


The still surviving women who in Februa: 
and March, 1868, attended Mr. Pearson’s tele 
liant lectures on “Early English History,” 
delivered in Liverpool under the auspices of 
the North of England Council for the Higher 
Education of Women, to a class of 214 women 
students, and in Manchester to a class of 151 
may well remember those lectures as epoch. 
making in their intellectual history. Even 
more gratefully will they recall the infinite pains 
and patience bestowed on his work outside the 
lecture-room by this genuine teacher. 

More fully than many other early workers 
for the woman’s cause Mr. Pearson realised the 
deep unity of the whole movement, and that 
it involved the absolute right of woman to be 
herself (and not merely what man fancied it 
convenient to him that she should be), and in 
order thereto to claim and secure legal and 
political equality with man. 

Mr. Pearson’s Essay “On Some Historical 
Aspects of Family Life,” contributed to the 
volume “ Woman’s Work and Woman’s Culture,” 
editec by Mrs. Josephine E, Butler, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan in 1867, is a power- 
ful plea for the emancipation of the married 
woman in regard to her property. From the 
earlicst days of the agitation, Mr. Pearson was, 
as he remained to the last, a convinced and 
earnest Woman Suffragist. ; 

On Mr. Pearson’s return to England, after a 
colonial experience of nearly a quarter of a 
century, his first public appearance, immediately 
after the issue of his last remarkable book, was 
on March 16th, 1893, as chairman at one of the 
sittings of a Conference called in London by the 
Women’s Emancipation Union. On that occa- 
sion he gave a deeply interesting account of the 
social and legal changes in the condition of 
women effected in Victoria during that period ; 
changes which have placed the Victorian woman 
in a free and more independent position than 
the woman of almost any other country in the 
world. But his modesty would not state, what 
to those who know the facts is an open secret, 
how frequently his hand gave the initial im- 
pulse, and he himself supplied the motive power 
and guiding force. ‘To a friend who grieved 
over the hopeless tone of his remarkable book, 
“ National Life and Character: a Forecast,” he 
said, “ But I do not want to be pessimistic,” and 
avowed frankly, in speaking of the enormous 
advance in the position of women, his hope and 
belief that if women would but rise to the level 
of the great opportunities and occasions which 
would so soon be theirs, in their influence and 
action would be found the correction of the 
baneful tendencies now at work, and the security 
of a nobler and brighter future. 

Will women go rise? Yes, they undoubtedly 
will so soon as they accept their obligations to 
past workers as a debt to future humanity, and 
seek to express—not by idle tears, but by larger 
human service—their reverent love and gratitude 
to those by whose labour and sufferings their own 
freedom and power were won. 

[The prefatory note under the head of “ Woman 
and Labour” which appeared in our last issue 
confounded two very different personalities 
Mr. Karl Pearson and Mr. Charles H. Pearson, 
late Minister of Education in Victoria, and the 
author of “ National Life and Character.” A 
personal friend sends us the above obituary 
notice of Mr. Charles Pearson. —Eb.| 
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BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


everyone,” the author tells us, “ who has thought 
upon the history of the world, that the thing of 
highest importance for all times and to all 
nations is family life. When the family was 
instituted, and not till then, the higher evolution 
of the world was secured. .. . 


The expression of Professor Drummond’s 
opinion on this most important social problem 
is one that comes most opportunely as a weighty 
addition to the words of wisdom that have been 
spoken on the subject, and we cannot too 
strongly emphasise how deeply we admire the 


“THE ASCENT OF MAN.”® 
Being the Lowell Lecture delivered at Boston, 


April, 1893. the ee eae in mo transition was to relate o age ore truth with which he presents it. 
the husband definitely and permanently to the ourtship, with its vivid percepti d 
By Prorssson Henry Drvmmonp. mother. Throughout the whole animal world | quickened emotions, is a great Tegipeebunity. tox 
PART II. the iage relation is unknown. The pairing | evolution ; and to institute and lengthen reason- 


season is short, and during the rest of the year 
the sexes dwell apart. Westermarck, who has 
lately given to the world a history of human 

iage, tells us that undoubtedly the earliest 
progenitors of man had a pairing season also. 
The dates of such seasons among animals vary 
according to the species, but it is certain that 
they are ordered according to the climatic effect 
on the young that are to come into being, or the 
different foods obtainable at special seasons. 
When, however, man’s evolution had reached a 
certain stage, and parents could make provisions 
that could secure them from the effects of 
weather, when they began to construct permanent 
habitations, these dates were no longer necessary. 
‘ And so arose,’ says Professor Drummond, ‘ or at 
least, was inaugurated Family Life, the first and 
the last nursery of the higher sympathies, and 
the home of all that was afterwards holy in the 
world.’ One could not find a simpler instance 
of the growing sovereignty of mind over the 
powers of Nature. 


ably a period so rich in impression is one of its 
latest and highest efforts. To give love time, 
indeed, has been all along and through a great 
variety of arrangements the chief means of 
establishing it on the earth. Unfortunately, the 
lesson of Nature here is being all too slowl 

learned, even among nations with its open Boake 
before them. In some of the greatest ad civilined 
countries real mutual knowledge between the 


THE EVOLUTION OF A FATHER. 

Tue evolution of the mother presents fewer 
problems to the mind untrained in the study of 
anthropology than the intricate process that 

uced the father. Maternity with all the 
claims that it involved was a preparation that 
seemed naturally to fit the woman to graduate 
into the higher standards of ethical life. ‘The 
world was beginning to fill with mothers,” says 
Professor Drummond, “but there were no 
fathers. Nature had moulded a human mother 
and a human child, but the father still wandered 
in the forest a savage and an unblessed soul,” 
Professor Drummond then proceeds to show 
that as the qualities of love and tenderness were 
developed in the mother at the cradle side so 
the robuster elements of strength, courage, self- 
reliance, and endurance, had to be secured ont- 
side domestic life. The line of argument, 
however, which he uses in the preceding chapter, 
shows us that the isolated mother on whom her 
child depended for protection, for nourishment, 
and for shelter, required the same courage and 
self-reliance, the same strength and endurance, 
in the battle for existence as primitive man. 
Only to her was earlier unfolded the beautiful 
lesson of love taught by the clinging arms of a 
little child who called forth in her savage heart 
the instinct of altruism and the power of 
unselfish devotion. 


youth of the sexes is unattainable ; 

are made only by a ig Hae kind of purchase, and 
the supreme step in life is taken in the dark. 
Whatever safeguards this method provides, it 
cannot be final, nor can those nations rise to any 
exalted social height or moral greatness till some 
change occurs. It has been given especially to 
,one nation to lead the world in its assault upon 
this mistaken law, and to demonstrate to man- 
kind that in the uncorstrained and artless 
relations of youth lie higher safeguards than the 
polite conventions of society can afford. 


HOMES FOR THE FAMILY. 


The perl of America have proved that the 
blending of the sweet currents of different family 
lives in social intercourse, in recreation, and, most 
original of all, in education, can take place freely 
and joyously without any sacrifice of man’s 
reverence for woman, or woman's roverence for 
herself ; and, springing out of these naturally 
mingled lives, there must come more and more 
those sacred and happy homes which are the 
surest guarantees for the moral progress of a 
nation. So long as the first concern of a country 
is for its homes, it matters little what it seeks 
second or third. Long before evolution showed 
its scientific interest in this first social aggregate, 
and proclaimed it the ips point in moral 
progress, poetry, philosophy, and_ history 
assigned the same great place to family life. The 
one point, indeed, where all students of the 
past agree, where all prophets of the future 
meet, where all the sciences from biology to 
ethics are enthusiastically at one, is in their faith 
in the imperishable potentialities of this yet 
most simple institution. 

Love, he continues, is no necessary in- 
gredient of the sex relation ; it is not an out- 
growth of passion ; love is love, and has always 
been love, and has never been anything lower. 
Whence, then, came it? Ifneither the husband 
nor the wife bestowed this gift upon the world, 
who did? It was a little child. Till this 
appeared, man’s affection was non-existent ; 
woman’s was frozen. The man did not love the 
woman ; the woman did not love the man. But 
one day from its mother’s very heart, from a 
shrine which her husband never visited, nor 
knew was there, which she herself dared s:arce 
acknowledge, a child drew forth the first fresh - 
bud of a love which was not passion, a love which 
was not selfish, a love which was an incense 
from its Maker, and whose fragrance from that 
hour went forth to sanctify the world. Later, 
long later, through the same tiny and unconscious 
intermediary, the father’s soul was touched. 
And one day in the love of a little child, father 
and mother met. 

THE FIRST GERM. 


The prolongation of fatherhood—we are told — 
was at onco taken charge of by Natural Selec- 
tion. The children who had fathers to fight for 
them grew up; those who had not were killed 
or starved. The father undertook the duties of 
providing food, and in him was thus developed 
the first germ of unselfish love that glowed in 
the breast of the savage man when he rejoiced 
to see his children’s appetite satistied by the 
fruit of his toil. The necessities that multiplied 
with increased population caused humanity to 
bo divided into distinct circles, and these circles 
became the nucleus of social and national life ; 


THE IDEA OF LOVE. 


But domestic relations were by no means 
complete ; the dependence of the women and 
the children produced no real bond of affection. 
We see among many tribes to this day, Professor 
Drummond tells us, that the idea of love is 
hardly thought of. To the savage mind the 
woman is the inferior animal ; and among nations 
that have emerged from absolute barbarism it is 
a disgrace for a man to mention his wife's name. 
The very names “servant, slave,” by which the 

HUW FATHERS WERE EVOnVEYs : Brahmins address their wives, and the wife's 
The evolution of a father is not so beautiful | reply, “Master, Lord,” symbolise the gulf 
a process as the evolution of a mother, but it | petween the two. We saw in the evolution of 


raglan eect oer regal ele aoe the mother that time was needed before the 
the Bening! the mother ; and though it began | Woman's heart could concentrate affection on 
later, it required the bringing about of one or | her young; that an animal mother could not in 

the early days understand the rudiments of 


two changes in Nature as novel as any that 
preceded it. affection “ because she had a hundred thousand 
_ When ae work a Penene a ee ee young.” What evolution next worked at, we 
in a much worse plight, so far as training for sn thi dorful lecture, “‘ was to get 
family life was concerned, than i ae If a anise bine agag cin 8 
maternity was at a feeble level in the lower Pp 2 
: : olygamy—in other words, the scattered love 
peacle Of mature, patexaly a intonrstsied of sieey— secu, from this ‘time forward, be 
shin ue se gene the Cae tut it is | Changed into monogamy—the absorbing love of 
; 1 one. And this transposition was gradually 
not until we are all but at the top that fatherly | a ccd A few ie pool, & Very 
few at first, became monogamous. The new 


interest finds any real expression. _ 
Among the birds, tho parents unite together system worked better, it spread, and was finally 
adopted by those higher nations which it also 


in most cases to build the nest, the father doing 
helped to create. 


the rough work of bringing in moss and twigs, 
while the more trusty mother does the actual 
work, When the eggs are laid, the male parent 
also takes his turn at incubation; supplies food 
and protection ; and lingers round the place of 
birth to defend the fledglings to the last. When 
we leave the birds, however, and pass on to the 
mammals, the fathers are nearly all backsliders. 
Many are not only indifferent to their young, 
but hostile; and among the Carnivora the 
mothers have frequently to hide their little ones 
in case the father eats them. .. . 

Probably we have all taken it for granted that 
husbands and wives have always loved one 
another. Evolution takes nothing for granted. 
The affection between husband and wife is of all 
the immeasurable forms of love the most 
beautiful, the most lasting, and the most divine; 
yet up to this time we have not been able even 
to record its existence. 

The love of husband and wife is an evolution 
brought about through long ages. Nature had 
not only to evolve the father, she had to create 
the husband. “It is the mature opinion of 


* “The Lowell Lecture : On the Ascent of Man,” 
by Henry Drummond, published by Hodder and 
Stoughton, Paternoster Kow, London, 1894. 


PRIMITIVE COURTSHIP. 


What nature by slow degrees worked out 
after marriage, she was bound however to com- 
mence in order to perfect her work before 
marriage. 


In primitive times there was no such thing 
as courtship. Men secured their wives in three 
ways, and in uncivilised nations find them so 
still, Among barbarous nations marriage is not 
acase of love, but of capture ; among the semi- 
barbarous it is a case of barter ; and among the 
imperfectly civilised—among whom we must 
often include ourselves—a matter of convention. 
The second of these, the purchase system, a 
slightly evolved form of marriage by capture, is 
probably one through which all human marriage 
has passed ; the relics of it still exist in the dot 
and other symbols among nations with whom 
the custom of buying a bride has long since 
passed away. By degrading the object of barter 
to the level of a chattel, this system is a barricr 
to high affection. But in most cases this is 
heightened to the impossibility of that pre- 
liminary courtship which leads to mutual know- 
ledge and intelligent love. 
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and as these families grew more and more 
definite they became the recognised piers of the 
social structure and gave a first stability to the 
human race. 

From the relations involved in family life it 
is probable that the first sense of duty dawned 
-upon the world. : 

That morality in ral has something to do 
with the ainioen nh ewe to one aanileat is 
evident, as everyone knows, from the mere 
derivation of the word. - Mores, morals, are in 
the first instance customs—the customs or ways 


which le have when they are ther 
Now, fg at is the first occasion of impor 
tance where we get people together. as 


there are not only a number of people in a 
family, but different kinds of people, there will 
be a variety in the relations subsisting between 
them, in the customs which stereotype the most 
frequently renee actions necessitated by these 
relations, and in the Pcie ~~ attitudes a 
mind accompanying them. ving out o 

sight differences of kind among brothers and 
sisters, consider the probably more divergent 
and certainly more dominant influences of father 
and mother. What the relation of child to 
mother has crystallised into we have sufficiently 
marked—it is a relation of direct dependence, 
and its uct is love. But the father is a 
wholly different influence. What attitude does 
the child take up in this austerer presence, and 
what ways of acting, what customs, mores, 
morals, are engrained in the child’s mind throug’ 
it? The erat ay im position of the fatlier in 
most early tribes is head of the family. To the 


children, and guenly even to the mother, he 
represents authority. He is the children’s 
chief. .... therefore, 


As head of the family, 

it was his business to make the family laws. No 
doubt the mother also made laws, but the 
father, as the more terrible person, exacted 
obedience with greater severity, and his laws 
mcguire more force. To do what was pleating 
in his eyes was a necessity with the children, an 
his favour or his frown became standards of 
what was ‘ ? and what was ‘bad.’ Low 
as this stan was—the fear or favour of a 
savage father—it was a beginning of right mores, 
good conduct, proper manners. 

The circle was incomplete; the machinery 
insufficient, but the rudimentary concept was 
formed. 

Scarcely defined at all, broken as soon as 
formed, the earlier circles allowed their strongest 
forces to escape almost at the moment they 

ted. But the walls grew higher and 
ficher with the advance of history. The leakage 
became less and less. With the Christian era 
the machinery was complete. The circle finally 
closed in, and became a secluded shrine where 
the culture of everything holy and beautiful was 
carried on. The path by which this ideal con- 
summation was reached was not, as we: have 
seen, a straight path; nor has the integrity of 
the institution been always preserved through 
the later centuries. . 


Through the slow mills of God the great 
central creation that distinguishes humanity, 
family-life, has been produced. The divine idea 
wes ever discernible, even when the creation 
seemed chaotic. 


‘Not for centuries, says Professor Drum- 
mond in the beautiful words with which he 
closes this chapter, but for millenniums the 
family has survived. Time has not tarnished 
it, no later art has improved upon it, nor 
genius discovered anything more_ lovely, 
nor religion anything more divine. From the 
bee’s cell and the butterfly’s wing men draw 
what they call the argument from design ; but 
it is in the kingdoms which come without obser- 
vation, in these great immaterial orderings which 
science is but beginning to perceive, that the 
purposes of Creation are revealed, 


Lady Victoria Blackwood was married cn the 4th 
inst. to the Hon. k. D. Plunkett, at the Protestant 
Chapel of tle Rue d’Aguesseau in Paris. The Arch- 
bishop of Dublir, father of the bridegroom, per- 
formed the ceremony, 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


ALYS W. PEARSALL-SMITH, | 


GeweraL SecrErakY oF THE Youne B.W.T.A. 


We have from time to time presented to our 
readers women with longer experience and more 
public and pronounced careers of usefulness, 
but never a sweeter face or a life of nobler 
promise than we find in the subject of this little 
sketch. Though now so thoroughly engrafted 
in English soil, so warmly interested in many 
phases of English life, Alys Pearsall-Smith is an 


| American. Her parents are Robert Pearsall 


and Hannah Whitall Smith, whose great work 
for humanity gives them claim to the love of 
multitudes on both sides of the sea. From them 
and from her Quaker ancestry, Alys received 
the endowment of a noble character, and the 
home atmosphere of high thoughts of devotion 
to human welfare was one in which her bright 
intelligence could not fail to blossom and bear 
fruit. 

Her sunny childhood was passed in Phila- 
delphia, and after her family had removed to 
England she remained to complete her student 
‘life, and graduated in 1890 in Bryn Mawr 
College. In the same year, on her return to 
England, she was already eager to throw herself 
into philanthropic work, and undertook for Lady 
Henry the opening of the Girls’ Clubs in that 


h | part of London called Somers Town, wearing 


during her work among the poor the garb of 
the Sisters of the People in the West London 
Mission, Among those for whom she works 
she is known as “Sister Hannah,” a name 
that suggests at once the mother, the mantle 
of whose rare helpfulness to human bodies and 
souls seems to have descended upon her child. 
We wish “Sister Hannah ” would favour us 
with an account of one day’s work in any or all 
of her chosen fields. In May, 1893, Miss 
Pearsall-Smith’s opportunities of service were 
widened by her appointment as manager of the 
Board Schools in Horseferry Road, Westminster, 
and in the same year she accepted the general 
secretaryship of the Young Women’s work of 
the National British Women’s Temperance 
Association. For such a post she has not only 
the qualifications of inherited interest and 
active participation in the Temperance Reform, 
but the added charm of youth and grace, which 
are such potent factors in every work for good. 
Besides the duties these various positions must 
demand, this young worker has allied herself 
with the Fabian Society. Like all her family, 
she has the twofold gift of a ready pen and a 
persuasive voice. She accompanied the Presi- 
dent of the B.W.T.A. last autumn as a delegate 
to the Convention of the World’s Women’s 
Christian Temperanco Union in Chicago, and 
has, during the past winter, boen her companion 
and helper in nearly all the great meetings held 
throughout England. 

This outline of responsibilities, seemingly too 
many and too heavy to be laid upon any young 
girl, would convey a wrong impression if we did 
not add to it the following extract from one of 
her mother’s letters :— 

‘¢There is nothing strained or unnatural in 
her religious life. She is a happy, natural, 
merry girl, fond of all innocent pleasures, with 
no morbid scrupulosity, and entirely free from 
the diseased consciousness that so often accom- 
panies what is called ‘youthful piety.’ She 
seems to me the ideal of all that a Christian girl 
and woman ought to be, and as a daughter she 
is simply perfect. 

‘¢T never knew the time, from her earliest 
childhood, when she was not a Christian ; and 
every one, I think, rich and poor alike, would 
bear testimony to her Christ-like unselfishness 
and thoughtfulness for others.” 

One who has known Miss Alys Smith well 
says :— 

‘¢T have always believed that she was endowed 
from her birth with a blessed inheritance of | 


eee, | 


Junge 14, 1894, 


virtue that has given her a ter capaci 
good than for evi, and has Liens her aan 
naturally, as it were, in the paths of righteous. 
ness. 

With such a testimony as to her earlier years 
we cannot marvel that the present is fruitfy) 
not only in good works, but in all those things 
that make sunshine in the home, and add 
pleasure to the social life. The possibilities of 
usefulness and delight in such a nature tempt 
the pen to linger, but our space does not permit, 

This life, both inward and outward, has thus 
far been a thing of beauty, and whenever in the 
providence of God it may find its fulfilment it 
must be a joy for ever. 

The engagement of Miss Alys Pearsall-Smith 
to the Hon. Bertrand Russell (grandson of the 
celebrated Earl Russell, Prime Minister) was 
announced on the 3lst May. 

We are glad to tell the many readers of Tur 
Woman’s Sienat that Mr. Russell shares the 
progressive ideas and the devotion to reform 
movements that have so greatly endeared the 
Secretary of the Young Women’s work to the 
hearts of White Ribbon women. 

[Next week we shall give a charming portrait 
of Miss Pearsall-Smith. ] 


— 


FROM ABSENTEES. 


The following letters were read at the Suffrage 
meeting on Saturday :— 

HENewrt, DoieeLty, N. Watss, 
July 6th, 1894. 

Dear Lapy Henry Somerset,—It would have 
greatly pleased me to repeat at your meeting my 
long-formed and earnest conviction of the 
ce, panies of the claims of women to politi- 
cal enfranchisement, and of the (ever more and 
more stringent) expediency of their speedy 
concession. 

To me it appears that the present lame and 
lop-sided advance of Democracy, in which the 
masculine ng steps out strongly while the femi- 
nine one trails powerlessly behind, is a halting 
and ignominious march, calculated to land semi- 
paralysed humanity in the ditch.—Most truly 
yours, - Frances Power Conse, 


2, Gowgr Stsecer. 
June 5th. 

Deaz Mrs. McLaren,—I am extremely sorry 
not to be able to attend the W.S. meeting 
on Saturday. I certainly should have done so 
had it not been for a long-standing engagement 
out of London. 

Every piece of evidence we can accumulate of 
the union of women of all parties in demanding 
this simple act of elementary justice is of value, 
and will have its weight in furthering the fulfil- 
ment of our claims. From this point of view 
the success of the Women’s Suffrage Appeal is 
very encouraging, It has received, as you know, 
nearly 250,000 signatures from women of all 
ranks, creeds, and parties, and from almost every 
constituency in the United Kingdom, and thus 
goes far to prove that women can lay aside strong 
and vital differences of opinion on other subjects 
in order to unite in the demand for the applica- 
tion to the sex of the principles of representa- 
tive Government.—Wishing you. all success, 
believe me, yours very truly, 

Minucent G. Fawcett. 
WestBrouk Hay, Boxmoor. 
June 8th, 1894. 

Dear Lapy Henry,—I am go very sorry not 
tv be present at the meeting in the Queen’s Hall 
to-night. Nothing but my husband’s sudden 
illness would have prevented me from being 
there. You know how truly I sympathise with 
the object of the meeting, and earnestly hope 
that it may be a great success. ; 

Our present effort will not be in vain if only 
we can impress upon the Government that it 1s 
not an agitation got up by a few ‘feminine 
fanatics,” but that the rank and file of quiet 
serious women throughout the country want the 
vote, and are in solemn earnest about it.— Believe 
me, yours very truly, 

M. Karuerrve Paice Hvcuts. 


Jone 14, 1894 
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LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E, WILLARD. 


CHAPTER XVI.—Continued. 


At the Newark National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union Convention, held that 
autumn (1876), disregarding the earnest, almost 
tearful pleading of my friends, I repeated my 
“ suffrage speech” with added emphasis. The 
great church was packed to the doors. I 
remember quoting at the outset an anecdote of 
Mrs. Lathrap’s about a coloured man in the war 
who saw a confederate boat approaching an 
island where several union soldiers of whom he 
was one were just landing, whereupon they all 
lay flat in their canoe, coloured man and all, 
unti] he jumped up, saying, “Somebody's got to 
be shot at, and it may as well ba me,” pushed 
the boat from shore, and fell pierced by bullets, 
but saved the day for hiscomrades. I then gave 
the people my argument, and though I eould but 
feel the strong conservatism of an audience of 
Christian women in New Jersey in1876, I felt more 
strongly the undergirdings of the Spirit. At 
the close I was applauded beyond my hopes. 
The dignified chairman came forward, saying, 
“ [ wish it clearly understood that the speaker 
represents herself and not the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, for we do not propose to 
trail our skirts through the miro of politics.” 
These words were received in silence, and I knew | 
then that the hearts of the women were with | 
the forward movement. As we loft the hall ' 
my honoured chief whispered regretfully, ‘“‘ You 

might have been a leader, but now you'll be 

only a scout.” 

It was at this | 
national motto, “ For God and Home and Native | 
Land,” was first endorsed. It had come to my | 
thought early in the work and been accepted as | 
the motto of our Chicago Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, then of the State of Illinois 
and lastly of the nation. 

In the autumn of the year, 1877, our annual ! 
convention was held in Chicago, where, after a | 
lively discussion over the report of the committee 
on badge (they having recommended royal purple 
as the colour), we adopted a simple bit of white 
ribbon, emblematic of purity and peace, on the 
principle of “ first pure, then peaceable.” 

At this convention I resigned the corre- 
sponding secretaryship of the National Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and again declined 
the use of my name as a candidate for president, 
because I felt, after much prayer, unwilling to 
appear as an opposing candidate. | 

I was much taken to task, and the papers | 
tried to make out that I said, “ Nothing but a | 
unanimous choice would induce me to accept the | 
position.” ‘The facts were that we then had an 
unpleasant mothod of nominating our candidates; 
namely, by means of a very complimentary 


Newark convention that the 
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| speech made by some leading orator. Mrs, | 


| Foster generously made such a speech in my ' legislature goes without saying. That degene- 
| behalf, although I had said all I could to the | rate assembly is chosen by thee saloon and legis- 


That we did not get an iota from the Illinois 


women against their taking such action. A | lates for it almost exclusively. The beer and 
friend of Mrs. Wittenmeyer then rose, and made | whisky interests of the world are nowhere 
a very complimentary speech about her, and put | centred as in our State, with Chicago and 
her in nomination. Then I rose and said I! Peoria as the foci of an ellipse around which our 
would not allow myself to come forward as an | politicians move as in an orbit. But all the 
opposing candidate when the President of the | same we roused the people so that, under our 
society, a much older woman than I, and one who | local option law, six hundred and twenty-five 
had borne the burden for some years, was in the | towns declared for prohibition out of eight hun- 
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field, and I withdrew my name. 

If no other name had been brought up I 
would not. have done this, and the next year but 
one, when by a change in the constitution we 
had done away with the viva voce nominations 
and the flowery, complimentary speeches, I did 
not object, when elected by a large majority, to 
taking the position. 

Throughout the next year, 1878, I was a 
free lance for the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 

In 1878 the white ribbon regiment of Illinois 
placed me at its head and we entered on our 
home protection campaign, collecting in nine 
weeks nearly two hundred thousand names to 
the following petition : 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Illinois : , 

Wuereas, In these years of temperance work 
the argument of defeat in our contest with the 
saloons has taught us that our efforts are merely 
palliative of a disease inthe body politic, whichcan 
never be cured until law and moral suasion go 
hand in hand in our beloved State ; and 

Wuereas, The instincts of self-protection and 
of apprehension for the safety of her children, 
her tempted loved ones, and her home, render 
woman the natural enemy of the saloon ; 

Therefore, Your petitioners, men and women 
of the State of Illinois, having at heart the pro- 
tection of onr homes from their worst enemy, 
the legalized traffic in strong drink, do hereby 
most earnestly pray your honourable body that, 
by suitable legislation, it may be provided that 
in the State of Illinois, the question of licensing 
at any time, in any locality, the sale of any and 
all intoxicating drinks. shall be submitted to and 
determined by ballot, in which women of lawful 
age shall be privileged to take part, in the same 
manner as men, when voting the question of 
license. 


We had great hearings at the State House, 
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dred and thirty-two voting that spring, and 
nothing so encouraging was ever known before 
nor has been since. 

Rest Cottage was like a rag-bag by reason of 
the petitions stacked everywhere. My dear old 
mother, president of the local union when she was 
seventy, took turns with Anna Gordon, ironing 
the “ Big Petition” smooth asa shirt bosom. I 
used to take my little tin dinner-pail as of old in 
district school days, and go over to the Illinois 
State House every morning, some kind ladies 
being there with their sewing to stay with me, 
and we thus kept house for weeks. The state 
geologist let us adorn his room with flowers and 
birds and pretty home devices, A good tem- 
perance man was in attendance to take our 
cards in to the legislators when they were not 
busy, and we interviewed them man by man, 
setting down their names as plus or minus, 
according to their promises. One day all the 
farmers came in a body and pledged us their 
votes. Another day a party leader agreed to make 
the speech of presentation when our petition 
should come up, but a. week later he came in 
and said the caucus (Republican) had threatened 
him : he had also, “ heard from home and didn’t 
dare to go back on the men that had voted him 
in.” “If you women had votes, and could 
reward them that stood by you and punish them 
as wouldn't, your bill would be all right,” he 
said, commiseratingly, as he slunk out of. the 
room. Another leader with whom we had a 
private interview, said, “ Ladies, I’m ashamed to 
admit that I'm bound hand and foot, and can’t 
do as I would. My wife put her hand on my 
shoulder when I left home and said, ‘ Won’t 
you please stand by the temperance ladies?’ 
and she looked straight in my eyes so earnestly 


I could have cried. But I said, ‘No, my dear, 
I can’t ; wy law practice is nearly all from the 
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which we decorated with the petition, all the | saloons, my hopes of promotion are from them, 
names being pasted upon a strip of cloth nearly | I have no sons to help me earn money, and I’m 
a quarter of a mile long; we sang “Home| bound to support you and the girls in good 
Sweet Home” in the Senate chamber; held | style, so don’t say another word,’ and then I left 
prayer-meetings in the committee rooms and on - her. Now, ladies, if I denied the plea of 
top of Abraham Lincoln’s monument, and con-| the woman I love better than any other 
voned miss-meetings throughout the State to being on earth, you'll not urge me, I know.” 
the tune of : i As we still pressed our prayer this man of 
« | kind nature bad tears in his eyes; his lips 
nay eee. quivered, and he left us, saying, “I want to 

Give woman home protection’s vote ‘help you, ladies, more than you know, but J 


To save the tempted boy.” | just can’t.” 


For INFANTS and INYALIDS. 


29, LOUGHBOROUGH PABK, BriIx'ron, Feb, 8th, 1892. 


time he has had no other, with the happy result he is now a strong, healthy child, thus testifying to the 
Yours truly, HY. GRIFFIN.” 
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WHY WOMEN WANT THE 
VOTE. 


- I, asa woman, want the vote because— 

1. I am a citizen equally with men. 

2. I have to obey the laws, and am not 

- exempt from any penalty for breaking them ; I 
ought in fairness to share all the privileges too. 
3. If I pey taxes, I ought to have a voice 
in the spending of the public money. 

4. It is the essence of slavery for one set of 
adult human beings to be ruled absolutely by 
gel set—slavery is bad for both master and 

ve. 

5. The stigma of inferiority I bear in common 
with idiots, criminals, paupers, lunatics, and 
children is degrading and intolerable. 

6. It is my duty to care for national morality, 
and to have power to influence public action for 


was safe for the 


not be 
victory of Ladas. Mr. 
ut down his foot. 


7. It is my duty to help my sister women who 
suffer from the present laws relating to labour, 
marriage, divorce, property, etc. 

8. The women’s vote will be the most power- 
ful aid to temperance legislation. 

9. Women do much for the state industrially, 
intellectually, and especially as good mothers, and 
so deserve freedom and equality—(Mrs.) M 
Walters, Highfield, Ben Rhydding, Leeds. 


the general 


1. Primarily because, if the franchise is based 
on taxation, all taxpayers, irrespective of sex, 
ought to have the vote. 

2. Because all who are subject to the laws of 
a country — to have a voice in the making 


himself bet. 


James's Gazette b 


of them.—(Miss) E. L. Ford, Low Bentham, 
Lancaster. 
The Merry-go-Round for June contains a 


charming interview by Mrs. Tooley with Lady | And we fin 
Henry Somerset. It is amusing and instructive 
to read Lady Henry’s description of her work as 


editor of THs WomANn’s SIGNAL. 


A NATIONAL DRINK REFORM! 
The Great Temperance Beverages ! 


KOPS NON-ALCOHOLIC KOPS 
KOPS 


KOPS 
KOPS 
KOPS 

KOPS 
KOPS 


KOPS 

KOPS 
KOPS 
KOPS 


Ne 


AND 
KOPS KOPS 


KOPS Stout KOPS 


GUARANTEED BITTERED FROM HOPS ONLY. 
BRIGHT! PURE!! SPARKLING!!! 


The Certificates of Eminent Public Analysts prove that Kors ALE is one 
of the very best of Non-iIntoxicating Beverages. 


An Excellent and satisfying Drink! 


Recommended by the Medical Faculty and other Professional Men. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Wholesale of duly appointed Agents, and of 


KOPS BREWERY, FULHAM, S.W. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


LADAS AND THE NONCON- 
FORMIST CONSCIENCE. 


Mr. Georce Knicur, editor of the Porcupine, 
has so completely expressed our views on an 
important currant theme, that we cannot do 
better than give a résumé of his article: 


Ladas has won the Derby. It was said that if 
Lord Rosebery’s horse passed the winning pust 
ahead of its competitors the general election 
Liberal party. 
presumably the general election ts safe. 
ing to latest developments, however, that may 
uite as dead a certainty as was the 
Hugh Price Hughes has 
A good many other feet 

ve been set down beside it. 

What is that element which is known as the 
‘‘ Nonconformist Conscience” going to do about 
it? Asa matter of fact the Nonccnformist Con- 
science is a common conscience. What is the 
common conscience therefore of the English 
pron going todo about it? It may do nothing, 

ut it has done so much before now that it is 
never safe for political parties to set it at defiance. 
If the common conscience of the English people 
decides that it is not desirable to have a racing, 
betting aristocrat for its Prime Minister, then 
. | it may be a bad look out for the Liberal party at 
election. As for Lord 
himself, we cannot but feel kindly towards ‘‘ Mr. 
Chairman,” though not as kindly as we did when 
we were under the persuasion that he did not 
he has no reason to be 
ashamed of owning a good horse, but as the Sv. 
untly reminded him, to the 

thousands of working men and shop boys who 
put their ‘‘bobs ” on Ladas, the horse, beautiful 
though he is, is only a betting machine. And 
the Chronicle itself is persuaded, with Dean Hole, 
that betting spoils sport and degrades manhood. 
at Lord Rosebery bets. Is Lord 
Rosebery spoiling sport and degrading his man- 
hood? One thing is pretty certain, many & lad 
at Eton has had less scruples about making a 


No doubt 
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little bet on the Derby, or joining in a sweepstake 
because of Lord Rosebery’s speech and their 
Provost's congratulations; many an office bo 
will have been tempted to trifle with his petty 
cash, many a young clerk to risk money not his 
own. And the worst of it is they have won 
There are a few lines in the book now so much 
quoted, Esther Waters, which just express the 
consequences of winning bets :— 


Esther; You won't tell me it is right to bet 
with bits of boys like that. 

William Latsh ; The horse he backed with me 
won. 

Esther: So much the worse. The boy’ll neverdo 
an honest day’s work as long as he lives. 


This is the kind of thing which lies behind the 
good horse of which Lord Rosebery is not 
ashamed. Is the Nonconformist Conscience, or 
any other conscience, going to ride to victory on 
a racehorse ? Itisastrange change from the old 
white-haired commoner, with his scorn of titles 
his simple spotless private life, his woodcutting, 
his reading of the Lessons, his pathetic failure 
of sight, to this wealthy aristocrat, still a young 
man, who places the premiership of his country’s 
cabinet on the same level with a victory ina 
horserace. And yet, alack, the old man shakes 
the younger man by the hand, and congratulates 
him—on what? On achieving a great iocinlatve 
suczess, on passing a useful Kill, on freeing the 
industrial slave, on protecting the rising 
generation from temptation | On none of those 
things—alas ! the pity of it!—on winning the 
Derby, which involved the winning of his bets. 


Ee 


So that 
Accord- 


Rosebery 


The Charity Commissioners are responsible for 
the closing of an old elementary free school at 
Nuneaton which has existed since 1712, and divid- 
ing its revenues between the so-called “ national” 
schools and the grammar school. 

Miss Abraham and Miss Dean, Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Factories, have secured the conviction 
of a dressmaker named Kreutzer, for employing 
seventeen young women in a room containing only 
sufhcient cubic space for nine. Defendant was 
tined 20s. and costs, it being a first offence. 


LONDON-GLASGOW. 


Sx PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS: 


© & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


Large new Hotel opposite Euston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of St. Pancras and King's Cross 
Stations. 

Very quiet. Convenient to Buses and Underground 
Railwav to all parts of London. 
ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 58. 6d. 

Telegrams—‘“ Luncheons, London.” Also 


Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8t., 
Glasgow. 

Recently Improved and handsomely Re- 
decorated. Turkish Baths. Passenger 
Elevator. Electric Light. 

Both Houses conducted on strictly 
Tergy erance Principies. 


Patroniced by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


IRISH HAND-LOOM 
DOUBLE DAMASK. 


MADE IN OUR OWN LOOMS. 


from 14/6 per doz 
g/- each. 


Napkins R 
Table Cloths, 2 yardssquare”-. ss 
LARGER SIZES IN SAME PROPORTION. 


oe eee eee ove 


Great Variety of Designs. Patterns Free on Application. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, 
«‘ Belfast House,” 89, New Bond St., London, W 


(Two Doors from Oxford Street). 


Sw MANUFACTORY AT WARINSGTOWN, CO. DOWN. 


? 
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PUBLIC CHALLENGE. 


I undertake to pay the sum of £100 to anyone who will state a good reason why.Licenses 
for the sale of Alcoholic Drinks should be freely given away, or will show good cause why 
Profit Monopolies in the Poverty and Demoralisation of the people should not be purchased 
at the highest possible cost. 


Any Society, or Committee, or Individual may submit reasons for and against the proposition 
stated above. The competition will remain open till the end of August, when the various 
statements will be submitted to a small select Committee of Representative Temperance 
Leaders for decision. The decision of this Committee will be final, and the money will be 
paid to the author of the statement which approves itself as the best sent in. 

The successful statement will be published in the leading Temperance Papers of the Kingdom. 

Signed, A. F. HILLS, President Vegetarian Federal Union. 
All statements must be submitted under a Motto, while the name and address of the Com- 


petitor must be sent in, in sealed envelope, which will not be opened until after the Committee's 
decision is made. Any further information concerning this Competition can be obtained on 


application to 
The SECRETARY, the Vegetarian Federal Union, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C., 
to whom all correspondence must be addressed. 


Copies of the United Temperance Bill can be obtained, FREE, of the Secretary as above. 


SLT NE a OEE Be eS ES a ee 
$44444444004446440000¢44644 | PILLARS’ CELEBRATED FOR SUPERIOR DYEING 
66 EA BOX.” LADIES: DRE Sonn 8 LA HES, 

ORIN ce ‘ DYE-WORKS, LONDON : sn ee . 


And A les th igh t the Ki d 
BEECHAM S3 | tc PERTH:=Serere™ 


POST FREE. by Parcel Post or Rail. 


a SLA ESSE SLE EEL CELE ECE DOCS OAS EDIE APE E LEE TEAL OLLI IAAL LE LIOR AEE 
Tax “ PARKER” UMBRELLA (Registered ‘ 
ee PATRONIGED BY ROYALTY, |JVYAVERNER'S TEMPERANCE 


or i By The repeated visits of our 
custom: ee ce proof of 
satisfaction given. Testimon 


; 5 00 SILK UMRELLAS, 2s. 6d. po ae ae per eer 
, a0: gc Ae the mano: from Great Northern, Midland, and North- 
me Okes es’ or Gent's, con Railways. Central for business ana 
Plain or Twill Silk. PARKER'S hollow- ure. Scrupulously clean, combin 
ribbed frames. Beautifully carved and Larrcey balers e charges. Silent oad 
mounted hg Parcel Post free, 2s. 9d. now laid. Beds from is.6d. Plain breakf set 
List and tes@monials free. Recoverin 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache. Constipation, 


etc., neatly done.—J. B. vo ge Umbrel 
orks, Broome Close, Sheffield 


People Dont 


Live by principle, but by circumstances. Blood 


Weak Stomach, Impaired Di estion, Matches at, lid. per doz. boxes are generally 
e ou nstea (eo) onest, ea preservin 
Disordered Liver. and Female Ailments. Safoties at 2\d. perdoz. Salvation Army improved 


Safety Matches os Lights in Darkest England”) 
are the best in the market, and as cheap as an 
decent Safety. The Salvation Army Matc 
.Factory pay higher wees than any firm in the 
trade, and is a genuine Home Industry. 


ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


In Boxes, 93d., 1s. 134.. and 2g. 9d. ‘wach, with full diveetions. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself, It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 
for ONE SHILLING, possnas pet id. 


~~ TESS SESENSES SSeS SS Net Ne er NN 


Prepared only by the / poneaer= 

THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
FEEEPEPHEE HESS E HHS bbb HS 


'You_ Can 


! Help the poor sweated match girls by buying and 
| using only Salvation Army Matches. Enlist the 
| ay mpathles of your Grocer or Oilman, if you can; 


you Can’t, threaten the interests of his pocket, 
and he’ll wake up. We will help you with literature 
| to send to your friends, if you will only write us. 
Wake up your shopkeepers s! wake up your 
friends! and, above all, wiake up yourself! 
. Write for further Information to— 


272, WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 


She fe efoto foe oe oe PPP pPPHPPPPooopoHoHooH$ooos 
FEEEEHESESEEE 5 4444444664440604444446444 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 


TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'S WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


President—LaDy HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 


NOTICE.—Will 


gs geyeeg bear in mind 
that Branch Reports will not be inserted in THE 
Woman's SIGNAL unless they are brie/, legible, and 


written on one side of the paper only ? 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 
WHITBY.—A mee 


was sta; in the neighbourhood. The resolution 
| ey ley Henry Somerset, urging the 
Parliamentary chise to be extended to women 


through the Registration Bill recently introduced, 
was proposed and carried unanimously. Copies of 
the same are being printed, and will be sent to the 
members of the House of Commons without delay. 

GATESHEAD.—At a Committee meeting of the 
above, held on June 6th, the resolution recom- 
mended by Lady Henry Somerset, on Women’s 
Franchise, was adopted, and a copy of the same 
was afterwards sent to Mr. Wm. Allan, M.P. for 
Gateshead. 


LutTon.—At a drawing-room’ meeting held in 
Luton on the 8th June, with the Rev. J. H. 
Jackson in the chair, the resolution on the 
Parliamentary Franchise for women was unani- 
mously passed ; and a copy has been rent to the 
Earl of Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt. 

STocKPoRT.—The monthly meeting was held on 
Tuesday, June Sth, when Mrs. Gibson spoke on the 
subject of the President's circular in favour of a 
clause being introduced in the Registration Bill for 
Woman’s Suffrage. It was decided to take action 
upon this matter at once. Interesting reports were 
given of the annual Oounoil meetings by the dele- 
gates, Miss Livesley and Mrs. Cooper, which were 
much appreciated. Misses K. and E. Johnson con- 
tributed the musical part of the mme. 

DERBY.—An interesting gathering of the mem- 
bers of the-local.branch took place in the Temper- 
ance Hall, on Saturday. The members were the 
guests of Mrs. W. Blews Robotham, and the meet- 
ing was arranged to hear the delegates’ reports of 
the anfiual Council’ meetings recently held in 
London... Mrs. . Boden, (President) ‘occupied the 
chair, and Mrs. Robotham, or ovata ange oot 
Ada Eaton (secretary) gave addresses. en 
submitted : circular from Lady Henry Somerset 
calling upon all the members of the Association to 
unite in supporting the amendments to the Regis- 
tration Bill in favour of the admission of women 
to the electorate. Addresses in support of the 
Franchise resolution were delivered by Mrs. T. H. 
Harrison, Mrs. J. Potter, Mrs, Basford, and others. 
The resolution was adopted with enthusiasm, and 
it was further decided that a letter should be 
written to the Prime Minister, Sir Wm. Harcourt, 
Sir Thos. Roe, Mr. H. Evans Broad, M.P., and Mr. 
Walter McLaren, embodying the views of those 

resent, and urgiog the above-named members to 
continue and increase their support of the Direct 
Veto and other temperance proposals. 

NEWBURY.—At the usual quarterly meeting held 
recently at Donnington Castle, Miss Dolton 
delivered an able address, describing her experi- 
ences as adelegate to the annual meetings held 
in London last month. Attention was called to 
the circular from Lady Henry Somerset advocating 
immediate action in reference to the Registration 
Bill. A franchise resolution was proposed by Miss 
Dolton, seconded by Mrs. C. Lucas, and carried 


unanimously. ; 
MANCHESTER.—At the quarterly meeting of the 
Manchester Women’s Christian Temperance 


‘Association the local branches reported much pro- 
gress, New centres have been formed for further 
work to be carried on. The Rev. H. Hetherby and 
Miss Irwin addressed the meeting. The franchise 
resolution was enthusiastically adopted ; all 
present were asked to write to the members 
representing them, urging them to give this matter 
their attention. : 
JaRRow.—At the first of a series of open-air 
Temperance meetings under the auspices of the 
Jarrow Temperance Council, Miss Connell gave an 
excellent address to a large and attractive 
audience. The franchise resolution was carried 
unanimously, copies of the resolution signed by the 
Chairman, Mr. W. J. Hewitt, having been sent to 
Lord Rosebery, Sir W. V. Harcourt, and the local 
member. : 
CWMBRAN (Mon.).—4t the weekly meeting of 
the branch much sorrow was expressed at the 
death of two of the members, 


was held at Whitby on 
June 5th, addressed by Mrs. Bamford Slack, who 


attended as delegate. 


Mre. P. Jones and | 


Mrs, Summers. A strong resolution in favour of 
Woman's Saffrage was unanimously, and a 
letter sent to the member for South Monmouth- 


shire. 

Urerer CwmBRaNn (MoN.).—A special meeting 
of this branch was held on Tuesday, when an 
address was given by Mrs. Nicholas, of Newport. 
Two new members were added to the Association. 

SOUTH SHIELDs.—At a largely-attended open- 
air meeting held in the Market Place on June 8th, 
a resolution on Woman's Franchise was enthusiasti- 
cally adopted, and a letter sent to the member for 
the borough, urging him to vote in favour of such 
legislation. 

RIPLEY.—The Ripley branch of the B.W.T.A. 
has sent a letter to Sir Walter Foster, M.P., (for 
the Ilkeston division of Derby), also to Lord Rose- 
bery and Sir W. Harcourt, asking them to vote in 
favour of any instruction on the Registration Bill, 
whereby women can be added to the parliamentary 
electorate. 

Boston. — A meeting was held on Friday, 
Jane 8th, Mra, Hare presiding, Miss Langstaff gave 
an interesting account of the National Council 
meetings. Tne letter from Lady Henry Somerset 
re woman's vote was read, and resolutions passed 
that a letter be sent to Sir W. J. Ingram, M.P., 
for Boston, and a public meeting be held. 

SUNDERLAND.—The quarterly social gathering 
was held on June 4th, in Trinity Charch school- 
room. Atthe public meeting which followed, Mrs. 
K, W. Jones presided. Miss R. Cameron gave an 
account of the recent meetings held in London. 
Lady Henry Somerset's letter re Women’s Vote 
and Registration Bill was read, and a resolu- 
tion passed that a request te sent to the local M.P.’s 
on the subject. Mrs. Nicholson, Miss Milne, and 
Mr. T. E. Blumer spoke, and Sister Ella sang several 
solos. 

FISHPONDS AWD STAPLETON.—On Cune 5th, the 
secretary, on behalf of the branch, sent a letter to 
their member, Charles Townsend, Esq., according to 
instractions in Lady H. Somerset’s letter, and have 
received a courteous reply, in which he says: “Tam 
anxious to vote for the Women’s Suffrage Amend- 
ment, and earnestly hope the Government will leave 
us free to do so upon the Registration Bill.” 

REDRUTH.—A meeting was held inthe Temperance 
Hall, June 7th. A very interesting accoant of the 
council meeting was given by Mrs. Edwards, who 
The badge given by Lady 
Heory Somerset was then presented to Miss Meager, 
who took per in the collecting competition for the 
Inebriate Home. 

HIGHGATE.—The annual meeting of the Arch- 
way Women’s Branch was held on Tuesday, 


June 12th. Mr. IT. Smith, M.L.S.B., presided, and 


the speakers were Mrs. O. Shaw and Miss J. M. 
Coryno, B.A. A resolution, moved by. Mrs. Osborn, 
in reference to the Registration Bill and Parlia- 
mentary Franchise for Women, was heartily carried. 
The annual report showed 124 members, and a suc- 
cessful year's work in all branches, 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD reports that seventeen meet- 
ings have been held during the past year. Petitions 
and memorials have been sent to Parliament. The 
present membership of the Branch is fifty-six, 
including two associate members, and good work 
has been done, 


‘APPOINTMENT OF POLICE 
MATRONS. : 


CLIFTON AND REDLAND.--A_ drawing-room 

meeting was held June 6th, by the kind invitation 
of Miss Hooper, Eastington House, Clifton. Miss 
E. Savill presided. Mrs. Dunsford, delegate, 
gave a short account of the council meetings. Mrs. 
Ralph spoke ably on the correlation 6f the various 
branches of work undertaken by ‘the B.W.T.A., 
exciting keen interest by a clear statement of the 
unjust nature of the clause of the Cambridge Cor- 
poration Bill as it affects women. A deputation 
was appointed to enquire into the condition of the 
police stations in Bristol, Clifton, and Redland, 
with the viewito further tlae appointment of police 
matrons. 
CAMBRIDGE.—On Tuesday, June Sth, instead of 
the usual moathly prayer meeting, a special meeting 
was held from 4.30 to 6.30. Miss A. J. Ekins and 
Miss Barrett (delegaces) gave interesting and 
stirring reports of the annual meetings in London, 
and Mrs. Holmden (in the absence of the President) 
explained what steps fad been taken by the Com- 
mittee towards urging upon the proper authorities 
the necessity for appointing a police matron in 
Cambridge. 


A PLEA FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF POLIOE 

MATIKKONS. By Miss Balgarnie. 3d., post free. 

Special Terms for 100 or more copies. Address, 

SECRETARY, 24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON 
STREET, E.C. 


among children. 
edition of 
Gordon, is in course of preparation, and hope to be 
able to announce soon that some definite pr 


IN THE INTERESTS OF THE 
CHILDREN. 


On the eve of her departure for Americ 
‘Anna Gordon, by Snvitation of the Sublocumiie 
of the National B.W.T.A., spoke at a Conference 
held in the Board Room, Memorial Hall, on Mon. 
day last. Among those present were Mrs. Pearsall. 
Smith (who opened the proceedings), Miss Gorham 
Miss Phillips. Mrs. Osborn, Mrs. Paddop, aud Mrs 
Herbert Stead. The subject of juvenile temperance 
work in America, its methods, and advancement 
through the adherence of thousands of children to 
the principles of the Loyal Temperance Legion, wags 
briefly but enthusiastically sketched by Miss 
Gordon, who is superintendent of the juvenile 
department of the World's W.C.T.U. The mili 
feature of this work is its great charm. The 
children are formed into companies, belonging to 
divisions, which form the Loyal Legion. 
children love to march, and anything in thes 
of a drum or a tin-whistle is irresistible. This 
natural tondency Miss Gordon has seized and 
utilised in the interestiof the children with sur. 
prising success, They are trained first before they 
sign the pledge, and for this pu 
enlistment, 
didate is received at a special meeting, where a 
simple form is gone through, and the children 
become pledged members of the L.T.L. 


Most 


rpose sign rules 
When ready for aca baratite the ates 


An adult superintends each company, but the 


captain and other officers are elected trom the ranks 
of loyal young legioners. 
was tendered te Miss Gordon for her valuable sag- 
gestions and practical address. Numberless engage. 
ments throughout her visit to England prevented 
the opportunity being taken before of hearing 


A hearty vote of thanks 


something about Miss Gordon’s successful work 
We understand that an English 
* Questions Answered,” by Miss 


has been made in the organisation of the L.T.L. in 
England. 


COMING EVENTS. 

A Conference is to be held in the Lecture Hall, 
Presbyterian Ohurch, Crouch Mill, N., on Friday, 
June 16th, at 6 30 p.m., when Lady Henry Somerset 
will preside. The subject of the Conference is 
Social Progress, and leading members of the 
National Vigilance Association will speak. 


A Conference will be held at 2 p.m. on Friday, 
June 22nd, of the North London Branches, in the 
Lecture Hall adjoining Rectory Road Congregational 
Chapel, Stoke Newington. Mrs. Eva McLaren will 
conduct a parliamentary drill, to be followed by 
discussions and a question box. In the evening at 
7.30 a public meeting will be held. The Kev. 
Fleming Williams will preside, Mrs, Ormiston 
Chant, J. W. Benn, Ksq., M.P., Miss Florence 
Balgarnie, Mrz. Pearsall-Smiib, and Miss Gorham, 
will take part. Admission will be free to both 
afternoun and evening meeting. 

To the Editors of the WOMAN’S SIGNAL, 

Mesdames,—At a Drawing Room meeting of the 
B W.T.A. recently held in Liverpool, I was requested 
to forward you the following resolution, and to 
request you to allow the suggestion therein con- 
tained to be made knownthrough the columns of THB 
Woman's SIGNAL to the branches of the National 
B.W.T.A. throughout the country :--*‘ That an effort 
be made to procure good drinking water at all rail- 
way-stations in the coantry, and tnat an appeal be 
made to the branches of the National B.W.T.A. to 
endeavour to provide the same either by making 
representations to the various Railway Companies, 
or by furnishing good clean drinking fountains at 
their local stations,”—Believe me, yours truly, 

Seacombe, June 3rd. BESSIE SHILSTON. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


‘WHO DIDSIN, THIS MAN OR HIS PARENTS?’ 
A New Story by Lady Henry Somerset. Price 
ld.; 6s. per 100. 

GROCERS’ LICENSES, by Mrs. Ormiston Chant. 
Price 1d.; 6s. per 100. 

THE SCIENCE UF MOTHERHOOD. By Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith (H.W.8.). Price 6u., post free. 

MARRIAGE AND HEREDITY. By Mrs. Joseph 
Lucas. Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. : 

NEW PLEDGE CARD, Beautiful artistic design. 
Single copies, 2d.; 1s. 9d. per doz. 

SILVEK WHILE RIBBON BADGE. Quite new, 
price 1s, 

NEW Lair RIBBON BROOCH. Price 1% 

st Tree. 
SECKETARY, 24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRING- 
DON STREET, E,C, 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


19 PAR uso Hite. aie a treater since 
FF. F. FRY; 
68, Belleville Rd., Toten Common 


ee 
FOUR OREAT HOUSEKEEPER’S 


BOONS, TRY ONE, TRY ALL, 
STOVE 


RISING SUN Poise 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & 
BEST BLACKLEAD rue WORLD 


In Half the Time, with Half the 
More 


Dozen of ordinary 

ISIN’ SUN Sous 
rp POLISH 
TOALL KINDSOF METALS A 
SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH 


6d. & 1/- Bottles. No 
Geld in 24 Sos, Boatecly any Rubbing.’ 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


we know toequal 
'—ENQUIRE o Wien. —3d. per box, 


MACK'S covets 


CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
SLOSS. BORAX, GUM.WAX, & © &c 


a ge no addition or Aieeernen 

§ Time, Labour, an 

PRODUCES Beautiful White Glossy Linen. 
Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 

C. CHANCELLOR & Co., LONDON, E.c. 


RULES FOR STARCHING. 


A most valuable little book for those who 
do their own starching at home. Post Free 
for 2 stamps. 
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ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


WHY SHOULD THE 
WOlMEN VOTE? 


Toe Mass Meetine In QuEEN’s Hatt, 
JUNE 9TH. 


Ir was a great success. Just a month earlier 
the huge hall had been packed on the occasion 
of the annual meeting of the National British 
‘Women’s Temperance Association and the fare- 
well to Miss Willard; but the present was a 
time of urgency and the enthusiasm was even 
greater. The Registration Bill pending in the 
House of Commons did not make provision for 
the Parliamentary franchise for women, but Mr. 
Walter McLaren, M.P., had given notice of an 
instruction to the Committee for rectifying this 
oversight. In the interest of its adoption the 
meeting was convened, and there was an over- 
flow in the hall of the Polytechnic Institute. 
Representative women from every political party 
had given in their adhesion to the call. Mr. 
H. J. Osborn had sent out tickets and announce- 
‘ments in his usual ingenious and systematic 
fashion. The following societies had co- 
operated heartily through their officers, and the 
‘result was one of the most complete and satis- 
factory meetings conducted by women that has 
-ever been known in any country : 

The Women’s Liberal Federation. 

The British Women’s Temperance Association. 

The Central Society for Woman’s Suffrage. 

The National Woman’s Suffrage Society. 

The Women’s Trades Unions. 

Every detail of the meeting had been care- 
fully worked out; the stewards who volunteered 
‘to help rendered very signal service; there was 
no dissatisfaction. The organist rendered choice 
‘music ; the platform was brilliant with bright 
faces and attractive costumes. It was a 
“woman’s meeting” in the best sense of the 
‘words, 

The great hall was filled to overflowing, and 
several of the principal speakers were obliged 
to go to the Polytechnic Hall to address the 
second audienee. Lady Henry Somerset pre- 
‘sided, and during her absence at the overflow 
meeting Mrs. Eva McLaren took the chair. 

Lady Henry’s opening address is given in 
‘another column. A copy of Tue Woman’s 
Siena, was in the hands of every person, and 
with it the hymns selected by the chairman. 
We think the one entitled “The Women’s 
Marching Song ” will become, as it deserves to 
be, a rallying cry. 

Mrs. Pearsall-Smith offered prayer, and 
Madame Antoinette Sterling sang repeatedly in 
her very best vein, songs that were prayers of 
inspiration and aspiration to the throng that 
listened with reverent delight. Letters were read 
‘from Mrs. Millicent Fawcett and Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe, expressing their strong sympathy 
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with the meeting and their regret at their | 
necessary absence, and a score of telegrams of 
congratulation and many more letters were 
received, showing the interest felt throughout 
the kingdom in this representative gathering. 

The first address was by Sir John Hall, ex- 
premier of New Zealand, who gave a history of 
the rise and progress of the Women’s Suffrage 
in that colony, and said that the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, led by Mrs. 
Sheppard, had organised the forces, carrying the 
warfare into every village, and even holding 
meetings in the school-houses throughout the 
rural districts. 

He said that nobody had opposed the giving 


MRS. FAWCETT. 


of the franchise so strongly as the men engaged 
in the liquor traffic, and added that, from his 
observation the franchise for women had not as 
yet made any decided difference in the relative 
strength of parties, for the women looked to the 
character of the candidates rather than to the 
political guild to which they were attached. 

Miss Willard was the next speaker, and urged 
the importance of winning ‘the Average 
Woman ” to the Suffrage cause. 

Mrs. Sheppard who was introduced as “ a New | 
Zealand elector,” and who is a charming repre- | 
sentative of the “ fittest survivals ” among home 
women, stated that certain candidates in the | 
legislature who were not men of high moral | 
standards, and yet whom the reputable voters | 


had never been able to displace, were, since the 
women had the ballot, “no longer there.” | 
Mrs. Wynford Philipps in aspeech, strong and | 


argumentative, moved the following resolution, 
which was seconded by Mrs. Ormiston Chant 
with her usual winsome eloquence ; 

“That this meeting is of opinion that the 
Parliamen Franchise should be granted to 
women on the same terms as to men, and 
further declares that, inasmuch as the Registra- 
tion Bill deals with the qualification for the 
Franchise in respect of residence and rating, it 
should also deal with the qualification of sex. 
Therefore this meeting urges upon every member 
of Parliament to support such Instruction or 
Amendment to the Bill as will lead to extending 
the Franchise to women, and resolves to petition 
Parliament and memorialise the Government to 
this effect.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted with 
enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Amie Hicks, the Labour leader—and a 
grand figure she is—tersely told the reasons 
why the working women seek the ballot for their 
protection both as workers and as women, and 
instanced from her long experience evils thet 
could only be put away by a change in the laws. 
Mrs. Cobden Unwin explained the absenco of 
John Burns, who had purposed speaking, but was 
prevented by two other important engagements. 
He had, however, sent as his message that he did 
not forget that he was the son of his mother and 
the husband of his wife, which ought to be 
sufficient to prove that he was a strong advc- 
cate of the enfranchisement of women. Mrs. 
Jacob Bright, after a few earnest words, asked - 
permission to give her time to Mrs, Harriet 
Stanton-Blatch (the daughter of that great 
leader of women, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
of New York). The speech of Mrs. Stanton- 
Blatch was one of the most impressive features 
of the evening. She is a young and attractive 
woman in face, figure, dress, and bearing. Sho 
comes of many generations of scholarly thought 
and philanthropic activity, and she has all her 
mother’s vigour and eloquence. 

Madame Antoinette Sterling will soon be 
a thorough-going speaker herself, judging from 
the gem speech a minute long with which she 
concluded one of her stirring songs. After tho 
resolution had been unanimously carried by the 
great audience, in which there was a goodly pro- 
portion of men, whose hearty applause and 
frequent “Hear, hear” indicated that they 
belonged to the ‘New Men” (who are more 
needed in the present emergency than New 
Women), Lady Henry Somerset announced that 
the benediction would be given by Madame 
Sterling, and the long rich evening closed with 
the comforting climax, “O rest in the Lord ! ‘ 

THE SPEECHES. 

Lady Henry Somerset : ‘We have met to- 
night with one intent and one conviction ; but 
the manner in which we have arrived at that 
conviction and the lines that have deepened in 
our lives the interest that we feel in the question 
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that we are here to consider have been drawn in 
ways various and sundry. History repeats 
itself, and each reform pursues much the same 
line of argument, and finally arrives at a 
triumphant issue when some who did not watch 
its progress believed it to be only in jits infancy. 
There is no =ame more intimately associated 
with the great question of the enfranchisement 
of women than that of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton; and the manner in which the vast 
import of the woman’s vote was borne in 
upon her soul is characteristic of the deep 
impression made on many a mind almost 
before that mind has learned to understand the 
rationale of the question which it had already 
Little Mistress Elizabeth Cady of 
New York, was the daughter of Judge Cady. 
A motherless child, she spent many hours in her 
father’s office, where, when tired of her toys, she 
would sit with wide eyes listening to the stories 
that were poured forth into his sympathising 
ear, many of them concerning the wrongs of 
women; and as she listened to the trembling 
tones and watched the quivering lips of white- 
faced helpless women, standing by her father’s 
side she would lay her little hand upon his arm 
and entreat him to protect them, for she knew 
how powerful he was. And in reply, in grave, 
deep tones he was wont to answer her that he 
could not help the women because of the law. 


TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 


“This answer was so frequent that after many’ 


importunities the child, clambering on her 
father’s knee, bade him show her in the great 
brown volumes the passages in those law books 
that seemed to forbid him to help the weak and 
the defenceless. One day her nurse told the 
child a story of the sufferings of a woman from 
a drunken husband who had stolen her earnings. 
The child listened with quivering lips, and 
then said, ‘Never mind; I'll fix it up!’ 
and in awestruck tones she whispered to her how 
she would get leave to stay at home next Sunday, 
and when all had gone to church she would take 
the big scissors from her work-basket and cut 
out of the law-books all the wicked laws that 
made life sohard for women. The nurse, seeing 
that she was in earnest, told the judge, but 
cautioned him not to let the child know that she 
had repeated to him her intentions. Then the 
father called ‘the little daughter to him, and 
taking her to his bosom, with kindly words and 
gentle tones drew from her the plan that she had 
conceived; and he explained to her that even if 
she cut the laws out of the pages, or destroyed 
the books, it would not help the women. With 
eager questions she besought to know how 
women’s wrongs could be righted, and then he 
told her, looking down into her childish, eager 
face, that it could only be done by changing the 
laws; the state legislature could alone accom- 
plish this, The words were burned into her 
childish soul, and looking into his face, she 
said, ‘When I grow up I'll get these laws 
changed !’ 
A GREAT REFORMER. 


‘So fixed was her*purpose that when she 
was but twenty years of age she went to the 
New York legislature, sitting at Albany, some- 
where in the thirties; there were many Dutch 
farmers who had grown rich, and who were 
grieving that the dowries given to their 
daughters were dissipated by their husbands ; for 
thus to see their hard-earned money spent in 
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ridiculed and reproached, she has seen it 
tolerated, and to-day, were she here, she would 
see it acclaimed by the bravest of England’s 
women. Shall we succeed in obtaining our just 
demands? ‘There is no class that has ever yet 
combined to demand a right in any nation that 
has not finally, after long struggle, obtained 
that for which they have stood together with 
loyal solidarity; and therefore we cannot 
but believe that if a real combination is to be 
made among women to demand that which is 
undoubtedly a part of their work in the world, 
namely, to participate in making the laws that 
affect the nation and the home, they will at 
last obtain that which they seek. There are 
in this hall those who look upon the question 
from various aspects. Some see the great need 
of reform in the labour problems; others, per- 
haps, view the subject from an educational 
standpoint ; the Temperance reformers realise 
that it is impossible to obtain any sweeping 
measure that shall crush the power of the liquor 
traffic until an immense contingent is added to 
the temperance vote of this country ; and that 
contingent stands waiting to join in the great 
battle when they are summoned to the side of 
man, for the women are well-nigh solid on this 


MISS COBBE. 


‘reform, Whatever it may be that makes for the 


uplifting of the downtrodden, that contributes 
to Home Protection, and the safety of the 
children as they go out upon the ways of life, 
we believe that the women’s vote will ever be 
an added increment to the power that makes 
for righteousness. It is not wonderful that this 
should be so. The patient hand that rocks the 
cradle, the unwearying eye that watches through 
the dark night and the grey dawn, the strong 
arm that leads the little feet so patiently out 
and guards the stumbling steps, the aching 
heart that sees the children go forth beyond the 
garden gate, the tender soul that yearns and 
prays, and waits and weeps—why should she be 
debarred from bringing to the ballot box the 
weight of her experience, the fervour of her love, 
the power of her gentleness, the uplift of her 
consecrated motherhood ? It is no unreason- 


free living was an insupportable grievance to | able demand, but one based on every law— 


these thrifty men. 
cheir assistance, and after some effort sh 
the passage of a law giving married women 
separate rights of property. 
this same indomitable woman has laboured by 


Miss Cady easily obtained | scientific and ethical. 


For fifty years | 


carry aloft the standard on which is emblazoned 
the words, ‘ Home Protection,’ to put aside all 
preconceived prejudice, to come forth without 


voice and pen; she has passed through all the | reluctance, strong in the belief that God has 
phases of the great reform, and travelled the | called you, perhaps in a way that you know 


road of all reformers: she has seen the cause | not, to reinforce by the votes of the wives and | candidate was opposed to the Women’s Fran- 


And as a Temperance | 
e secured | woman I appeal to that great contingent who | you will hear from Mrs. Sheppard that as 4 
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mothers, the women in the schools and the 
churches, the great reforms that seemed to need 
a century for their accomplishment, but that 
the women’s help will hasten to success in a few 
brief years,” 

Sir John Hall, ex-Governor of New Zealand 
a the meeting as follows : ; 

ill not trouble you with arguments abo 

Women’s Franchise, but will confine eet ve 
the struggle that was carried on in New 
Zealand, how it was won, and how so far it has 
worked. The Women’s Franchise was not won 
suddenly, or easily, or by an accident as it was in 
one of the American States, but it was won 
after a struggle of fourteen years, and after 
much difficulty in which we had to overcome 
first the indifference and then the opposition of 
the people; in this cause we had not to con- 
tend so much against solid arguments as against 
prejudice. This proposal has been before the. 
New Zealand Parliament eight times. It was 
first brought forward in 1878. One of our 
difficulties was what I may call the domestic 
difficulty—between the advocates of the Suffrage 
themselves. 


THE WOMEN'S FRANCHISE BRANCH. 


“When at last the measure was passed 
by the House of Representatives, the Upper 
House of Legislative Council rejected it 
twice, but we were not discouraged. We set to- 
work to obtain a proof of public opinion and the 
work was very largely done by an organisation 
called the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
or really by a separate branch of this organisa- 
tion called the Women’s Franchise Branch; and 
Mrs. Sheppard, who will address the meeting this 
evening, was the head centre, or Number 
One, of this Women’s Franchise organisation ; 
and through her efforts, and the various branches 
of this society throughout the colony, petitions 
were sent over and over again to the Legislature 
from the adult women of New Zealand praying 
for the grant of the Franchise. One year I had 
the pleasure of presenting a petition signed by 
10,000 adult women; next year a petition with 
20,000 signatures, and lastly a petition was sent 
in with 30,000 signatures. I have heard that 
in this country 250,000 names were obtained, 
but you must remember that our 30,000 signa- 
tures is a much larger proportion than your 
250,000. It has been said that the opponents of 
the Women’s Franchise are the publicans; 80 it 
is all the world over. The publicans set to work 
to obtain counter petitions and employed men 
at 7s.a day and so much a signature, but 
although signatures were not wanting it turned 
out a miserable fiasco. 


THE FINAL STAGE. 


“Last year, after the new election, the Bill 
was passed with a larger majority than 
ever and was sent to the Upper House. 
I never in my life remember a more exciting 
scene than when that final stage of the 
Bill was reached. It was not known whether 
there was a majority or not, but I am glad to 
say that the gentlemen of New Zealand took a 
proper view of their position and said they had 
resisted the measure too long, that as the people 
had pronounced in favour of it they thought it was 
their duty to pass the Bill, and passed it was. 

“T will now say a few words as to how it has 
worked. Has it been a success? It is true 
that the Conservative party to which I belong, 
but which you would calla very Radical party 
in this country, suffered a severe defeat which 
they attributed to the women’s vote ; but I think 


general rule the women’s vote has not had any 
influence upon the destinies of the parties 
in the country. Where the temperance question 
was at stake there the women’s vote 
has had a very decided influence. When 
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chise, his opponent, of course, took very great 
care to let the women know. The number of 
the male electors on the roll was 193,000, and 
in the course of the first six weeks from the 
passing of the Act, 109,461 women were 

stored. Of the 193,000 men 129,000 voted ; 
of the 109,000 women 90,000 voted, so you see 
the women’s vote was in larger proportion to 
the men. That is what I call a very great 


“How were the elections carried onP We 
were told that the women would be assaulted. 
The elections were carried on in the most quiet 
manner possible, and the returning officer said, 
‘I would rather poll 200 women than 70 men.’ 
In New Zealand now nobody has a word to say 
against it, and most people wonder why we did 
not get it before. 

“ May I offer a few suggestions arising out of 
our own experience? Donot frighten anybody ! 
You who are Conservatives do not boast of the 
increase to your strength that the women’s 
vote will give you. May I suggest that you 
should confine yourself to the fact that women 
have a right to the vote. Do not be dis- 
couraged, You may have a check or two ; no great 
reform was ever won except by long and per- 
sistent effort. You havea good, great, and holy 
cause, and I am confident that that cause will in 
the long run prevail. IfIvisitthe old country 
again, as I hope to do in the not distant future, 
I hope that I shall see that the women have the 
vote to use for the benefit of their fellow country- 
men.” 

A LADIES’ NIGHT. 

Miss Frances E. Willard (our leading article 
embodies the central thought of this address) 
speaking of Sir John Hall, said, “Such a man 
as that gives me faith in all the rest of mankind ; 
it took 2,000 years of Christian home-life to pro- 
duce him. This isa ladies’ night ; I think for the 
race it is better than Ladas’ Day. We havea 
statesman in my country, his name is Frederick 
Douglass, a coloured man, who said that you 
can in the long run trust all the knowledge in 
the community to take care of all its ignorance, 
and all its virtue to take care of all its vice. But 
the trouble is that vice is always in the active, 
and virtue often in the passive, voice. Vice loves 
a keen-edged weapon, and a hand-to-hand 
encounter ; it is like a tiger; it has a sharp eye, 
an alert ear, a stealthy, silent tread; but virtue 
isa slow, complacent easy-going old elephant— 
its danger lies in its inert consciousness of power. 
But I notice that in these great days of Temper- 
ance Reform, Labour Reform, and the Woman 
Movement, the virtuous elephant in the 
menagerie of public opinion seems to be getting 
under way ; his dull eye has taken on the glow 
of hope ; his leathern ears, that hung as idly as 
the sails of aship becalmed, are standing straight 
up; and well they may, for a cyclone of argument 
is pouring in thereat ; and one of its feet will 
soon be right on a barrel of ‘liquid sunshine 
whiskey, and the other brought down heavily 
on a barrel of Lord Burton’s best.” 


A POTENT WEAPON. 

After an argument in favour of the Women’s 
Voteas themost powerful weapon of moral reform, 
Miss Willard playfully concluded with the words, 
“I want to apologise for speaking again in public 
when I had said farewell; but when a woman 
writes a letter she has toadd a postscript, so this 
speech is my postscript to a generous Queen’s 
Hall audience, and I promise you positively that 
I sail in the Teutonic next Wednesday.” 

Mrs. Wynford Philipps moved the following 
resolution :— 

“That this meeting is of opinion that the 
Parliamentary Franchise should be granted to 
women on the same terms as to men, and further 
declares that, inasmuch as the Registration Bill 
deals with the qualification for the Franchise in 


Tespect of residence and rating, it should also | 
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sup such 


And in support of it Mes. Philipps said :— 
‘We have come here to-night to answer the 


question ‘ Shall women have the vote?’ and to 
tell you why they want it. They want the 
vote because of its own value to women ; they 
want it to enable them to do right, and because 
not giving it inflicts on them a wrong ; we want 
women to use all their abilities for the nation’s 
good. Women have their own particular way 
of being political, We want to be political in 
the best way. It is the little things that often 
prevent the greater things being done. Some 
good men are opposed to the suffrage because 


they don’t want women to work, and their ideal 
women do not work; but the real fact is that 
women must work ; and therefore the best men 


are they who help women inthe work by giving 
them all the opportunities in their power. 


We 
want the vote because we want better laws for 


MRS. WYNFORD PHILIPPS. 


women. 
Look back upon the old road that women have 
travelled. Women in those bad old days were 
the property of their husbands, and even around 
us to-day we sometimes see something of this 
kind in our own country. It is perfectly 
monstrous that one half of humanity should 
have its reason restrained and its muscles un- 
developed because men have tried to improve 
upon the work of creation. ‘There is but one 
moral law,’ says creation. ‘No,’ says man, 
‘there are two. I am to do as J like;’ and he 
says to woman, ‘and you must do as I wish.’ 
How are we to cure this state of things? Only 
by recognising that women should be in partner- 
ship with men, but not slaving partners. I 
tell you the vote is the keystone of the arch of 
our liberties. Every woman who has opened a 
new possibility to women has laid a brick for 
the bridge that is going to span the river. It 
is useless to get rights until we obtain the vote; 
the only sure defence is self-defence and the 
only sure dependence is self-dependence. Let 
us combine, let us build the bridge and march 
along, struggling with every difficulty, the still 
inspiring road of progress.” 

Mrs. Eva McLaren here took the chair while 
Lady Henry Somerset went to address the 
Overflow Meeting in the Regent Street Poly- 
technic, It was announced that telegrams had 


truction or | 
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deal with the qualification of sex. Therefore | been received from the Manchester Women’s 
this meeting urges upon every member of | Christian Temperance Union, from the B.W.T.A. 
Parliament to ns 

Amendment to the bill as will lead to extending 
the Franchise to women, and resolves to petition 
Parliament and memorialise the Government to | 
this effect.” 


Branches at St. Asaph and Haverfordwest, and 
from several branches of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation. 

Mrs. Sheppard, of New Zealand, next addressed 
the meeting as follows: “I believe that the 
promoters of this meeting asked me to speak 
to-night so that they might present to you a 
woman who had done that very wonderful thing, 
written her name on a piece of paper and voted 
for a member of Parliament. Sir John Hall has 
told you so much about the Women’s Franchise 
in New Zealand that there is nothing for me to 
add. I simply endorse every word he has said. 
I will therefore speak to you about the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union organised by Miss 
Willard, who little thought of the wonderful 
results that she would achieve. The Suffrage 
Department of the W.C.T.U. was the active 
organisation that helped the movement through- 
out the whole country. In 1885 Mrs. Leavitt 
was sent from America by Miss Willard, and 
thirty or forty departments were formed for 
social, moral, and industrial reform. Super- 
intendente were appointed for each of these 
departments. 

THE ABC OF DRINK. 


“ What aroused the women of New Zealand ? 
The Superintendent of,the Juvenile Department 
did not like the idea of little children being sent 
to the ale-house for beer and taking a sip, perhaps, 
on the way home, thus acquiring an appetite for 
the drink. A largely-signed petition was sent 
to Parliament on that account ; it was relegated 
to a reception committee, who threw it into the 
waste-paper basket. The next thing was, they did 
not approve the idea of women being employed 
as barmaids in public-houses, and they had a 
petition on that account numerously signed by 
women ; this shared the same fate as the other, 
and the answer came back, “No recommenda- 
tion to make.” So then the women said, “ We 
must have the vote,” and Sir John Hall has been 
the strong champion of women in New Zealand 
until the day we secured the Franchise. At the 
election of 1890 we certainly had a large 
majority in the House, and in 1893, when the 
women obtained the Franchise, some of the 
people said that the question ought to go before 
the country. But that had no effect, and we 
believe the measure once obtained will never be 
rescinded. Sir John Hall has told you of the 
result of the elections—how it did not make a 


We want equal laws in marriage. | difference to the parties, but that it did make 


a difference in temperance matters. Alto- 
gether the temperance movement has been very 
much encouraged by the women’s vote, and now, 
we believe, we shall go ahvad. There are many 
unfair laws in our country. We must have a 
three-fifths majority for prohibition, but I think 
a bare majority should be sufficient. When I 
came to England I heard the same old argu- 
ments on the suffrage question. 


THE RIGHT OF INDIVIDUALITY. 


“ Some said, ‘ Woman’s place is at home.’ Others 
said giving the women the vote would double 
the marriage vote. I said the home element is 
always the best influence. Others still said, ‘ It 
will bring dissension in families.’ But the time 
has come when a man must allow his wife the 
freedom of her individuality; she is a human 
being with thoughts and aspirations. Someone 
has said that no class, or race, or sex can trust 
their representation in any other hands than their 
own. May I take this opportunity to thank 
many of the ladies present for the help we have 
received from them? Miss Willard, of course, 
was always an inspiration to us; Miss Blackwell 
and many others chvered us and inspired us to 
go on working. We had very hard work to 
obtain the Suffrage, and I hope that ere long 
England will share the privileges with us.” 
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Mrs. Ormiston Chant said: ‘‘ This is a great 
occasion; it is one of our birthdays, for we 
never have a meeting of this kind without 
making new converts. We are on the side of 
right and, therefore, bound to win, and though 
we think twenty or fifty years a long time in 
which to fight for right, I think that when you 
and I go to that higher land it will seem but 
a moment in an age like ours. It is because 
those of us who love our homes most are so dis- 
satiefied that that dear resting-place is out of the 


reach of thousands that women ask for the vote.. 


Do you think for a moment that all our good 
men who have been working night and day for 
reforms would have had to work so long if women 
were armed with that awful weapon—the vote ? 
Iam asked to second this resolution, and I want 
you to remember that being here to-night lays 
a solemn obligation upon most of you—some 
need no such reminder; but a great many of 
you have come to look on and to cheer because 
we are on the winning side. Remember, that 
will not do. We want your brains and heart 
and every faculty you may be possessed of. We 
have come now to a crisis in this work of ours; 
our vessel has been tossed on some very rough 
waves, but already the harbour-lights are being 
sighted and we hear the cry, ‘Do not give up.’ 
We are most of us well-to-do, well-dressed, and 
pretty comfortable, but do not forget that there 
are in London to-night thousands that will go 
to bed supperless, friendless, and with so dark 
an outlook that the future to them is hardly worth 
having. They are ‘our cause;’ it; is for them 
as well as for ourselves that we ask for the vote. 
With all my heart and soul I second this reso- 
lution, and I entreat every one of you to pass it 
as you have neyer passed one before.” 

Mrs. Scatcherd, of Leeds, in addressing the 
meeting, said: “I have come a long journey 
with great pleasure. As an old worker I am 
glad to say that since the year 1885, when the 
last Reform Bill was passed, I have noted a 
very great accession to the ranks of Women’s 
Suffragists, Many of our societies have adopted 
Women’s Suffrage as one of their objects. Tens 
of thousands of women are now asking for the 
Franchise that were not with us in other days. 
I wish that these women would put thesa reso- 
lutions into practical shape. I wish that they 
would not lift a finger to help into Parliament a 
man who would vote for their disenfranchisement 
when he got there. You have heard of the 
enormous number of temperance women who 
have come to our ranks, and I wish to speak of 
a third group of women—a most unique group 
—those who by their efforts have acquired a 
little property—I mean the co-operative women. 
These women help to build up, maintain, and 
uplift all their race; and now lastly, but not 
least—nay, indeed, they are the foremost—I 
speak of another class of women, the wives of 
the working men. It is my good fortune to 
live amidst the miners and factory weavers; to 
share the Jifa of the people as much as one can 
who has the wherewithal to live and be clothed 
ean share their lives—of course, we cannot 
share their hunger. These woman are beginning 
to understand labour disputes; they have 
found out that they are partners with their 
husbands and that they are going to help them 
and be helped in the future. I live in a town 
where last autumn we had riots. I want to say 
that the women took part in these riots. I am 
not boasting of this; far from it. I merely 
wish to point out to you that the women were 
there, and that they are a physical as well as 
a moral force. I find that two millions of these 
wives have been educated in our board schools, 
and they are making use of that oducation. 
Ono opinion I have heard expressed by some of 
them lately is that it is 


scandalous that this | England is going to be. 
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are not going to allow their sons to be killed in 
this way. If you want international arbitra- 
tion, give the women votes. Another cry that 
we hear is that of the mother in the London 
courts: ‘Give me access to my child ;’—the 
cry of Mrs. Thompson, when she says, ‘T have 
not seen my little girl for three years.’ She 
says that ‘there is no justice in this land for 
a weak woman.’ We have sought that poor 
woman, and dune what personal sympathy may 


do for her, but she is in the grip of this going 


dreadful law. Give women votes and we will 
soon change all this. Some of our legislators 
seem to think it is a sort of Christian duty to 
withhold justice from women. I think that 
women are far too self-sacrificing; they have 
gone to such a pitch in this direction that it 
has become a positive evil. How long are we to 
wait for bare rigid justice to be done to women P 
When will our legislators listen to the down- 
trodden woman? It is sheer nonsense to say 
that participation in public affairs will unfit her 
forthe performance of those higher functions. 
It is hunger, over-work, misery, despair, injustice, 
slavery, which unsex women and drive them 
to despair. We rejoice in these societies of 
women that are now demanding the vote. Let 
us combine, and then we shall be listened to. 


MRS. OBMISTON CHANT. 


When this vote is given us there will ba a 
resistless power for good at the command of 
collective humanity.” 

Madame Antoinette Sterling said, “ Nobody 
asked me to speak, but I have two messages, 
one from Edinburgh, froma largeSuffrage meeting 
called by John Bright's sister, and the question 
was asked, ‘ How is it that the butler, stableman, 
and every other man on the premises has a vote, 
and that the mothers and daughters are kept 
silent by the laws of England? The other 
message is from God. I was at a meoting in 
St. James’s Hall to sing, and while sitting on the 
steps I kept hearing in that stillness where God 
is, “ If women are so ineffisient how is it that 
God has made them the mothers of men ?” 

Mrs. Jacob Bright: “I have asked the Chair- 
man to let Mrs. Stanton-Blatch address you in 
my stead to-night, as I particularly wish you to 
hear her.” 

Mrs. Stanton-Blatch: “In America, just a 
month ago, on the 7th of May, I stood as the 
representative of my mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. New York at the present 
moment is on fire on this question just as I hope 
Weare holding in New 


country should want twenty-three millions of | York State a constitutional Convention to decide 
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the people, and every man of twenty-one years 
of age will be called upon to decide whether such 
women as my mother, such women as Miss 
Willard, may vote. An opponent said, ‘If you 
women vote you must fight.’ My mother 
answered, ‘I am anxious to fight just as you 
did in the Civil War—by paying a substitute 
to enlist for me!’ I want to remind you how this 
inferiority in the State works against women 
everywhere. I do not believe that the world is 
to be a heaven to-morrow if I vote 
to-night; but what I do claim is that every 
woman everywhere will feel a difference in her 
status. Ask the professional women how dis. 
franchisement works against them; ask the 
working-man how it works against his wife. Do 
you know what it means, this double law of 
morality for men and women? It means that 
rich men shall batten on the working women. 
Now you know how the feet of the Chinese 
women are bound, but the Americans and 
the English are more practical; and knowing 
that having formed the mind you have formed the 
individual], they take their women hy the opposite 
end and cramp the head; but, for myself, if I 
must choose between the two, I prefer to have 
my feet bound rather than my brain, for I want 
to express my thoughts; I want to make myself 
felt in the State; I want to represent myself, 
Have you ever seen a man bursting with the 
milk of human kindness in his desire to ‘repre- 
sent’ a woman when going to the gallows? No, 
gentlemen, you are not built.on that plan. You 
must allow us to represent ourselves in the good 
things of life as in the bad. We have to stand 
the racket of life as you do, only more so. 

“The heart of the people is in the right 
place. It was not the Gladstones of England, 
not the intelligence of England, that stood by 
America in the civil war. No, it was the factory 
weavers and cotton spinners in Lancashire. They 
refused to bring any pressure to bear on their 
government, although they had no work and 
stood face to face with poverty. It was these 
people stood true to the great cause of freedom 
in America. The Americans do not owe their 
success in the Civil War, and the emancipation 
of the slaves, to your intelligence; they owe it 
to the Lancashire lasses.” 

Mrs. Amie Hicks: “I am not here to-night 
to make a long speech. I am going to give my 
reasons why I want the vote. I want it because 
I see women of the class to which I belong 
working long hours in unwholesome factories 
and workshops, or, more unwholesome still, for a 
wage that, after deductions and fines, which often 
amount to one-fourth of the income, does not 
leave them enough to exist upon. I want the 
vote because I see this state of things going on, 
and because we are told that in the interests of 
commercialism and competition it is a necessity. 
I want the vote because I see that society makes 
two laws of morality for men and for women, 
aided by the Government. I see that vice is 
made easy for man, while his partner, who is too 
often his victim, is made an outcast. I want 
the vote because, as a mother, I demand the 
right to protect my children from that legalised 
temptation that is placed in their way at every 
street corner. I want the vote because I see 
men and women in growing numbers who are 
driven deeper and deeper to despair and misery 
by their surroundings; men and women strug- 
gling with the grip of death for a living wage. 
It is but a year ago that scenes were witnessed in 
Trafalgar Square at midnight of men, women and 
children lying on the bare stones, with nothing 
to cover them but the dripping clouds of heaven. 

“These human beings were driven there by the 
injustice of society. But we see arising a new 
power—the people, and part of the people are 
women, and we demand our right to share in the 
counsels of the nation because we wish to see it 


money to provide more war-ships, and that they | on certain amendments that shall be referred to | wisely governed in the interest of all.” 
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